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For the Companion. 


LITTLE BROTHER. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
He was not so very little either. He was four- 
teen years old and as tall as most boys of his age. 
But he was a shy and sensitive child, with feat- 
ures almost as delicate as those of a girl. And 
compared with his big brothers, he seemed fitted 





well enough by the nickname they had given him. 

They “were great, rough fellows, the youngest | 
of whom, though only seventeen, appeared 
a full-grown man. That was Luff—a word 
into which his real name, Eliphaz, had been 
appropriately boiled down. Somehow Luff 
Keeler exactly described the fat, stout, chub- 
by-cheeked, jovial, rude, reckless sort of boy 
he was. 

Then there were Walt, aged nineteen, and 
Russ, twenty-one; tall, bony, muscular 
young men, loud-voiced, full of coarse fun 
and brag. How Milton (that was the name 
of Little Brother) could have been one of the 
same family, and yet so wholly unlike these 
three, was a subject of wondering remark to 
everybody who knew them. 

The nickname had not been bestowed upon 
him out of tenderness, I am sorry to say, but 
rather out of contempt. They could not un- 
derstand how anybody should be so fond of 
books and pictures, fireside quiet and his 
mother’s society. 

The truth was, Milton loved fun as well as 
they, but a very different sort of fun; and it 
was his dread of their rude ways which drove 
him to the chimney-corner and the shelter of 
his mother’s affection. She was a gentle, quiet 
woman, to be the mother of three such bois- 
terous young men; and the youngest boy was 
naturally her pet. 

Many a time she had to take his part 
against the tyranny he suffered from them, 
especially from Luff. Not that Luff was vi- 
ciously cruel to Little Brother; being so un- 
like him, he never knew how cruel some of 
his tricks really were. If he thought of any- 
thing Milton especially abhorred, like the 
sight of a reptile, or the blood-curdling shriek 
of a sharpening saw, he took a strange de- 
light in inflicting it upon him. 

“He’s got to get used to such things,” he 
would say, when his mother reproved him; 
“what’s the use of his being a baby all his 
life ?” 

“But what’s the use of your tormenting the 
life out of him when you know that he can’t 
endure such things ?” she many times had oc- 
casion to reply, with eyes that could flash 
when she was roused. 

Gentle as she was, she had much reserved 
dignity and determination of character, which 
commanded the respect even of the lawless Luff. 
He would turn laughingly away at such times, 
with a careless, “Oh, wal! I won’t bother Little 
Brother any more!” and perhaps play another 
trick upon him within an hour. 

Mr. Keeler, a kind-hearted but not a very re- 
fined man, also took the part of the youngest 
when the others were too rough with him; more 
to satisfy his wife, however, than because he 
thought Milton ought to mind their joges. 

“Now, boys!” he said one day, as he was about 
leaving home, “don’t you go to plaguing Milton 
while I’m away; do leave him in peace for once, 
if only to please your mother.” 

They were digging a well in the cattle-yard; 
they had reached a ledge which they had to blast, 
and Mr. Keeler was driving to town to get some 
drills sharpened. 

“Now, Milton!” he said to Little Brother, who 
held the gate open for him to drive through, 
“help your brothers and don’t mind their non- 
sense.” 

“What you call nonsense is sometimes awful to 
me!” replied the boy from the ground. ‘Why 
can’t they let me alone ?” 

“They would, if you wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to their jokes,” said his father. 

“I can’t help paying attention!” Milton ex- 
claimed. “What does Luff catch me for and hold 
me up to the brink of the well and make believe 
he is going to tumble me in ?” 

“But you know he won't!” said his father. 

“Of course I know he won’t. But I don’t like 
to be held at the brink of the well and made to 
look down with him pushing me! It gives me a 
horrible feeling!” And tears started to the boy’s 
eyes. 


” 





“Well, well! Idon’t think he will do it any 
more; any way, try not to mind it if he does.” 
With which mildly consoling words Mr. Keeler 
drove off to town. 

It was some time before Milton went to the yard 
where the work was going on. That gave Luff a 
chance to forget his father’s parting charge to him 
and to prepare another trick for Little Brother. 

“Milt! Milt!” he called. ‘They’re waiting for 
you!” 

As 


“But you knew I would see it, and it’s a mean, 
disgusting trick!” Milton protested, indignantly. 

“Of course I knew you would see it,” said Luff. 
“But it won’t hurt you. It’s dead.” 

“T know it won’t hurt me. It wouldn’t hurt 
me, if it wasn’t dead,” cried Little Brother, his 
eyes flashing as his mother’s could sometimes 
flash. “But I dread the sight of a snake, dead or 
alive; you know it, and that’s what you sent me 
to the board for.” 


“T sent you there to cure you of being such a 





Milt knew that he was expected to help 





Luff draw Walt and Russ up out of the well, he | coward,” said Luff, still laughing, but not so 
reluctantly left the kitchen-corner and his book | heartily as at first. 
and went out in answer to the call. | “No, you didn’t!” Milton declared. “You 

Luff stood amid the rubbish at the edge of the | wanted to have some low, silly, hateful sport; 
well leaning on the windlass and looking down. | that’s what you did it for. You didn’t think any- 
Milton, as he drew nigh, could hear the steady | thing about curing me of being acoward. You 
click-click of the sledge and drill below. ; know, though I don’t like some things you do, 

He walked carefully around to the opposite | and which I’m glad I don’t like,—fun with dead 
side of the well from Luff, and looking in, saw | snakes, for instance,—you know I’m no more a 
Russ and Walt still at work, with no appearance | coward than you are.” 
of stopping. The boy’s color had come back into his cheeks, 

“You told me they were waiting,” his voice rang out with spirit, and his blue eyes 
“They are not half ready yet.” sparkled as he told his brother this truth. 

“Yes, they are,” replied Luff, with a sober look | ‘You're careful to keep out of my reach when 
on his red, chubby face. “They are going totamp you say that,” said Luff. “That shows you're a 
now, and they want the fuse. Run and fetch it.” | coward.” 

**Where is it?” Milton asked. | “Tt shows that I don’t like you and your ways; 
“Why, under that board there; don’t you | that’s what it shows!” replied the boy. “If I 
know? Hurry!” | don’t like a certain thing, I can't help it; whether 

Little Brother did not ask why Luff could not | it’s a dead snake, or a big brother.” 
have got the fuse, instead of calling him from the} “Oh!” Luff sneered, trying not to show that he 
house before even the tamping was begun; nor | was cut by this sharp retort. 

did he suspect a trick. He ran to the board, lifted| “I could go and take hold of that snake if it 
it with one hand, hastily put down the other on | was necessary ; I shouldn’t like to, but I could do 
something coiled up there, and started back with | it. I could hug you, too, if it would do either of 
a shriek of horror. us any good. But I don’t see that it will, and so 

Luff roared with laughter, leaning on the wind- | I’d rather have nothing to do with either of you.” 
lass, which fairly shook with his weight. ! Milton did, however, walk resolutely up to the 

“Why don’t you bring the fuse, Milt?” he] board, take the innocent little reptile on a stick, 
cried, choking with mirth. ‘‘What’s the matter | and fling it away out of the yard. 
with the fuse ?” Luff did not often see him show so much spirit, 

“It’s a snake! You knew it was a snake!) yet he should have learned before this that the 
gasped poor Little Brother, still shuddering from | delicate and sensitive boy could do the most disa- 
the shock. greeable things, with unflinching resolution, if, as 

“The fuse aint a snake!” said Luff. he said, it was “necessary.” 
is there, too. Luff actually resented what he had provoked 
snake.” him to say, and began to think of some other 


he said. 





“The fuse 
I didn’t mean for you to get the 











trick to play off upon Little Brother. As he could 
not at once invent a new one, however, he resolved 
to try an old one over again. 

Milton did not like to be held over the brink of 
the well. He had also a great dread of the sound 
of the blast, and would always, when it was fired, 
hold his ears and run from it as far as possible. 

“Tl catch him and hold him, atter the tuse is 
lighted,” thought Luff. 
good scare.” 

He said nothing, however. until the blast had 
been charged and tamped, and Russ and Walt 
were ready to come up out of the well. 

“Give me a turn here now, Milt,” said Luff, 
soberly. ‘No more fooling!” 

“It will do for you to say no more fool- 
ing !”” Milton replied, slowly approaching the 
windlass. ‘It’s you that do it all.” 

“Well, fun is fun, and work is work,” said 
Luff. “Now it’s work’s Catch hold 
here!” 

Little Brother laid hold of the spokes on 
one side of the windlass and lifted. Luff 
pulled down on the other side. The strong 
rope wound up on the roller, bringing the 
great bucket up from the bottom of the well, 
with Walt in it. 

Walt stepped out, blinking at the strong 
daylight, and the bucket was let down again 
for Russ. 

When it rested on the bottom, both Luff 
and Milt, from opposite sides of the windlass, 
looked down to see Russ light the fuse. This 
was designed to burn long enough for him to 
get out of the well and at a safe distance from 
it before the blast should explode. 

Luff seemed never to have been thinking 
less of a trick than at that moment when he 
was diligently considering how he should 
manage to capture Little Brother, and how 
near he should venture to hold him when the 
explosion came. 

The well was about twenty-five feet deep, a 
gloomy pit; but under the shade of their hat- 
brims they could see two little gleams of light 
at the bottom. One came from a pool of wa- 
ter in a hollow of the ledge, reflecting the 
summer sky. ‘The other was the blaze of a 
match Russ had just struck. 

Having touched the end of the fuse and 
seen it catch and sparkle, Russ stepped 
quickly into the bucket, laid hold of the rope, 
and, calling out, “Haul away!” was drawn 
up by Luff and Milt as Walt had been before. 

Walt, meanwhile, had carried away from 
the well the powder which came up in the 
bucket with him; and, having lighted his 
pipe, he was now walking leisurely back to 
the windlass. 

“Take my place here, won't you, Walt?” 
Milton said, when the bucket was about half- 
way up. 

It is uncertain whether he suspected Luff’s in- 
tentions towards him, or whether he simply 
wished to get as far away as possible from the 
sound of the blast. Luff made no objections, and 
Walt, pipe in mouth, laid hold of the spokes of 
the windlass. 

Probably Milt did not think that even the reck- 
less Luff could neglect his important trust for a 
little cruel sport at a time like that. He drew 
aside from the windlass, as Walt took his place, 
passing almost within Luff’s reach. 

“Hold on, Walt!” cried Luff, the moment he 
saw the spokes in his brother’s powerful grasp. 
And letting go his own hold with one hand, he 
made a swoop with it at unsuspecting Little 
Brother, and caught him by the arm. 

“Oh, quit your fooling now!” said Walt, with 
the pipe in his lips; while Little Brother struggled 
to get away. 

Walt was well able alone to draw the bucket 
up; but Luff was still trying to help him, while 
holding on to Milton with one hand. 

“Don’t kick! don’t squeal!” he said, laughing- 
ly. “Nouse! You've got to stay here till that 
blast goes off, if it blows us both into. the middle 
of next week!” 

Terrified at this threat, Milton gave so violent a 
jerk that he nearly got free. To save and balance 
himself, Luff put back one foot, which struck a 
loose stone and sent it tumbling over the mound 
of rubbish into the well. 

The rattling sound was followed by a strange 


“That will give him a 


turn. 


scuffling movement below, then a heavy plunging 


thud, and the bucket was empty. The stone had 
struck Russ on the head, and ke had fallen to the 
bottom. 
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This frightful accident brought Luff to his 
senses. He let Milton go, and, at an exclamation 
of wrath and fright from Walt, hastened to look 
down into the well 

The glimmering pool was no longer visible; but 
in its place lay a dark heap, perfectly motionless, 
at the bottom of the pit. 

That was Russ, half-concealed by the bucket 
hanging over him. Beside him a little spark was 
to be seen. That was the fuse, the fire in which 
was steadily eating its way to the powder of the 
blast. 

“He groans! he is alive!” said Luff. 

“But he'll be blown to thunder in a minute 
said Walt. And, still holding the windlass to 
keep the bucket from falling, his pipe broken at 
his feet, he looked about for help, exclaiming des- 
perstely, “What in the world can we do ?” 

Little Brother, after escaping from Luff’s grasp, 
had not run far, when this frightful catastrophe 
brought him back to the well. Forgetting, or 
overcoming, for the moment his terror of the 
blast, he too looked down at the motionless but 
groaning heap at the bottom, and the relentless, 
eating spark in the fuse. 

“Go down and put the fire out!” he cried, in 
answer to Walt’s question. “Quick!” 

“And get blown to pieces along with him!” said 
Walt. “Will you risk it, Luff? You tumbled 
the stone.” 

“There aint time,” said Luff. 
some water to throw down!” 

“The blast is going!” Walt exclaimed, in the 
terror and confusion of the moment. ‘We can’t 
do anything!” And he began hurriedly to draw 
up the bucket. 

“No! no!” said Milt, excitedly. ‘Let it down! 
let it down!” 

He made a spring at the rope, caught it, and 
clasping it with hands and knees, slid down to the 
bucket. Then he called out wildly, “Let down! 
let down!” his delicate, pale, excited face turned 
up at his brothers in the softened light which 
shone into the well. 

The firm daring with which he went down to 
what seemed certain death fascinated his brothers 
Instead of retreating to avoid the blast, 
as they were on the point of doing, they let him 
rapidly down. 

He was out of the bucket before it touched the 
bottom. He snatched at the fuse, but it had al- 
ready burnt into the tamping, and he could not 
get hold to pull it oat. There was only one other 
thing to be done. 

He drew his groaning brother out of the pool, 
and found still water enough where he had lain, 
so that a little could be scooped up with his hands. 

This he used; and there, over the blast which 
might at any time explode, with rock-tearing and 
earth-shaking force, he dashed dripping handful 
after handful upon the tamping, down under 
which the fuse had disappeared, and extinguished 
the last spark of fire. Then he fell fainting beside 
his brother at the bottom of the well. 

When he came to himself he was lying on the 
ground in the open air. Russ, hatless, with blood 
trickling down his cheek, and locks of matted 
hair straggling over his eyes, was sitting up be- 
side him. His father was there, on one knee, and 
his mother came running from the house, with a 
bottle in her hand. Walt and Luff stood looking 
on, both very anxious and very much abashed. 

“Is Russ all right?” was Little Brother's first 
question. 

“He is all right, or will be soon,” said his fa- 
ther. “And so are you, I hope.” 

“I'm better,” said the boy, also sitting up. ‘I’m 
so glad I didn’t turn faint till I had put the fuse 
out!” 

“How could you do such a thing ? 
noble boy !” sobbed his mother. 

“IT saw that somebody must do it, or Russ 
would be killed, and I thought I had time, if Idid 
it at once,” Milton said, with a feeble smile; add- 
ing modestly, “Walt and Luff helped.” 

“Mighty little we helped!” Walt exclaimed, 
with an outburst of honest feeling. 


” 


“Tf we only had 


above. 


my precious, 


“Russ might 
have been blown to flinders, for anything we 
would have dared to do. ‘There’s more true cour- 
age in Little Brother than there is in both our 
great lubberly hulks!” 

He was not the only one who at that moment 
felt that to see a great danger, and greatly to 
dread it, and yet to have the heart and resolution 
to brave it for another's sake, is the very highest 
courage. 

“How did it all happen? how did it begin?” 
Russ inquired, hardly yet recovered from his stu- 
por. 

“I began it, I’m ashamed to say,” Luff con- 
fessed, following Walt’s example, and speaking 
from the deepest feeling of which he was capable. 
“T was fooling with Little Brother, when I knocked 
a stone down on to your head.”’ 

“Fooling with him again, Luff?” said his father, 
reproachfully. 

“Yes, sir,” Luff replied, with frank self-condem- 
nation. “I was going to hold him while the blast 
went off, because he always showed that he 
dreaded it so, and I thought he was such a cow- 
ard.” 

“A coward, my son!” exclaimed their mother, 
clasping Milton to her heart. 

“T’ve been a mean, cowardly ruffian myself, and 
that’s a fact!” said Luff. “As Walt says, Little 
Brother has more courage than both of us. I hope 
you'll all remind me of it, if I ever lay rough 
hands on him again.” 


“Oh, but I am sure you never will!” said Little 
Brother, hopefully and forgivingly. 
And Luff never did. 


~~ : 
TEMPLE OF THE HEART. 

Oh, think not lowly of thy heart, though lowly, 
For Holy is it, and there dwells the Holy. , 
God's presonte-chemiee a ber: —— omy 
Ah, ha) he whose heart holds such a guest! 

rm PP Oriental Translation by Prof. Falconer. 
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THOSE TURKEYS. 


“Sally! Sally!” 

It was father calling me. He had just driven 
into the yard, and stopped by the barn. There 
was a poultry crate in his wagon, and from the 
window where I sat I could see that it had occu- 
pants. 

I ran out and looking into the crate, saw a gob- 
bler and four hen-turkeys. But turkeys are not 
an unusual sight to a farmer’s daughter, and I did 





| Nell, the horse, and led her into the barn. 


not understand why father had called me from the 
Instead of telling me at once, he unhitched 
I fol- 


house. 


lowed to the door. 

“Why did you call me, father ?” 

He smiled and said, “I’ve been thinking of mak- 
ing a bargain with you. How would you like to 
take the care of these turkeys, set them at the 
proper time, and look after the little ones when 
they are hatched? It willtake timeand cause you 
trouble, but if you will consent to do it, you shall 
have half of the money they bring in the fall. 
What do you think? Will you do it ?” 

I laughingly consented, and went into the house. 
But I little anticipated what trial and anxiety 
those turkeys would be. 

That night we were all inthe sitting-room. Fa- 
ther was reading the paper he had brought from 
the village; mother was mending some garment 
needed for the next day, and I sat thinking. Sud- 
denly I said, “Father!” 

“What, dear?” he answered, laying down his 
paper. 

“How many turkeys do you suppose we can 
raise this year?” 

He laughed. “What! Have you begun to 
count your chickens betore they are hatched ?” 

I colored a little. “Well, yes, perhaps I have. 


they do well?” 

“I raised thirty-two last year from three tur- 
keys, and you have four.” 

“Do you suppose from these four we shall raise 
forty ?” L asked. 

“Well, yes, perhaps so,” said father, resuming 
his paper. 

I took some fancy work that lay on the table 
near me, and a few moments of silence followed. 
Then I leaned across the table and asked mother, 
in a low tone, “How much did father get for his 
turkeys last year ?” 

Mother was the financial head of our little 
household. Father came to her with all business 
matters; and it was she who took charge of the 
income and kept watch over the expenses. This 
was a relief to father, and I know he took pleas- 
ure in having it so. 

“Your father got about two dollars each on the 
average, I think,”’ said mother, in answer to my 
question. 

Then I made a little calculation. Forty turkeys 
at two dollars each would be eighty dollars, and 
my half would be forty dollars. A vague though 
long-cherished hope now began to take definite 
form in my mind. 


In the village, three miles away, was a young la- 
dies’ seminary. That I might attend this, if only 
fora year, bad long been my chief desire. But 
how this could be done I had never been able to 
see. 

I knew father could not afford any additional 
expense just then. Sickness and death during 
the winter, added to one or two unfortunate loss- 
es of the preceding autumn, had already made too 
heavy a drain upon his purse. I knew that both 
he and mother would be willing to deny them- 
selves to gratify this long-cherished desire, but I 
could not ask it of them now. 

The more I thought of the turkeys, the plainer 
seemed to be my way out of this difficulty. Then 


ther hadin mind. The tuition for day-scholars 
at the seminary was ten dollars a term; music was 
ten dollars extra. If, then, my part of the money 
should be but forty dollars, I could attend during 
the winter and spring terms, and take music les- 
sons also. 

In six weeks three of the turkey-hens were sit- 
ting on forty-one eggs. The fourth was so wild 
that I had not yet discovered her nest, if indeed 
she had one. 
such peculiar color,—whitish with bright spots 
here and there of a dirty brown,—that she was 
readily recognized when once seen. 

A week or two after this she disappeared. Two 
or three days went by, and still she did not make 
her appearance at the barn. 


appear again until she came home with her brood. 
So I turned my attention to the other three tur- 
keys. 

In due time they came off their nests. The first 
that made her appearance had sat on thirteen eggs, 





; and was the proud mother of thirteen little ones. 
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This encouraged me. But as the next, sitting on 
| fifteen eggs, brought off but seven young ones, 
| and the third, on thirteen eggs, but ten,—my hopes 
fell. Only thirty young turkeys after all, from | 
these three! 1 began to look anxiously for the | 
turkey that had disappeared. | 

But the summer wore away and she did not re- | 
turn. I began to believe now that she was dead. | 
Even the hopes that had centred on the flock that 
I had, began to fail me; for a hawk carried off 
two or three of them, and several died, and the | 
last of August saw my brood reduced to twenty. | 

About this time, however, my hopes were raised | 
again in an unexpected way. Father had hired | 
to work for him that summer a colored man | 
named Demas, who had once been a slave. The | 
season had been very dry, and a peat bog at the | 
lower end of the farm, near the woods, was unus- | 
ually free from moisture. 

As the other farm-work was not pressing, fa- | 
ther set Demas to carting peat from the bog to the 
barn-yard. One noon, when he came in to dinner, 
Demas was full of excitement, and rolled his eyes 
until they looked fairly white. 

“Wot you tink, Missy Sal?” he said. 
yer tucky!” 

Further inquiry revealed the fact that Demas, 
while in the bog at work, had heard a rustling 
noise at the edge of the woods. He had gone to) 
find what caused it, and had come upon my lost 
turkey with a number of little ones following her, | 
scudding through the underbrush. 

“Ye could ketch the ole un hisself quicker’n ye 
could ketch her!” Demas declared, with empha- | 
31S. 


Father said he would go down to the woods in | 


“T seed | 


below us. He raised poultry, and during the fall 
he also bought turkeys from his neighbors and 
sent them to the city. 

Towards night father returned. He seemed 
greatly pleased when he came in, and said,— 

“All right, Sally! Page will send over for the 
turkeys early Monday morning. To-morrow, 
when those runaways come up from the woods, 
we'll drive them into the shed with the others and 
shut them up. I would go down after them to- 
night, but I think it better to secure them while 
they are here at the door. It will prove the wiser 
course if Jake should attempt to make any 
trouble.” 

The next day was Friday. Father and Demas 
went out with me at the usual time for feeding the 
turkeys, to help drive them into the shed. To our 
surprise, Whitey and her brood did not make 
their appearance. 

An hour passed and then another, and still we 
saw nothing ofthem. Finally, father and Demas 
went to the woods to find them, but their search 
proved fruitless. We concluded that we had wait- 
ed one day too long, and that Jake Green had 
stolen them. 

On Saturday father killed and dressed the other 
turkeys. Monday morning, Mr. Page’s hired man 
drove over totake them away. He was given what 
turkeys we had, and told to tell Mr. Page that 
father would see him in the afternoon, and explain 
why he had not sent the others. Just as the man 
was driving out of the yard father asked,— 

“Has any one sold Mr. Page any turkeys since 
Thursday ?” 

“Yes,” the man replied. “Green, down here, 
brought over eighteen Saturday night.” 


How many do you think we can expect to raise, if | 


the afternoon and see if he could find any traces of At first father and I could not understand why 
the turkey and her brood. Accordingly, when | Jake had sold the turkeys so near home. A little 
Demas went to the bog after dinner, father went | reflection, however, showed us that, as he claimed 
with him. An hour or two later he returned, and | them for his own, this was doubtless the safest 
reported that while he found abundant evidence | course for him. To have secretly sold them would 
that an old turkey with her young was in the | be an evidence of guilt. 
woods, he could not get sight of them. Further inquiry at Mr. Page’s revealed still 
Several times after that, however, both father | more of Jake’s shrewdness. The turkeys he had 
and Demas caught sight of the turkey, and told sold had been dressed; to identify them was now 
me that she had a large brood with her. My only | out of the question. 
hope was, that the cool weather of the fall and the “Tt is useless, Sally,” father said again and 
scarcity of the food would drive them to the} again, in answer to my repeated inquiries whether 
house. | something could be done; “it would be use- 
Sure enough, one frosty morning in early No-| jess to attempt to recover them. Jake has the 
vember, when I went out to feed my turkeys, I} pest of it. It would cost more than we should 
| found the lost one and her brood with the others. | gain to prosecute him. He took the turkeys on 
Isaw that they were shy of my approach; and | his own land, claiming them as his own. The old 
so, throwing down the grain, I withdrew a short! one sat and hatched, and old and young have 
distance. With some difficulty I counted the | roosted since early summer in sight of his house. 


Thus far I had only attended the district school. | 


the thought came that perhaps this was what fa- | 


She was so small and thin and of 


I spoke to father | 
about it, and he said she had probably “stolen | 
her nest’’ somewhere in the brush, and might not | 


whole number. Ugly as Whitey appeared, she | 
had outstripped the best of her companions, and | 
had brought home a brood of seventeen! | 

After eating, the new comers departed for the | 
woods, and I did not see them again until the | 
next morning. It now became a regular habit | 
for them to come up to the house each morning | 
for their grain and then return to the woods for | 
the night. | 

I spoke to father about finding their roosting- | 
place some night in order to catch them, so as to 
shut them up at home. But the fall weather con- 
tinued pleasant, and he neglected to go to the | 
woods. The events which followed proved that | 
it would have been better if we had secured them | 
at once. 

It was the week before Thanksgiving. One 
morning, as I went out as usual to feed the tur- 
keys, I noticed that Jake Green was at the barn 
with father. They were talking excitedly about 
something, and occasionally pointed, as I thought, 
toward my flock. 

This Green was a lazy, worthless fellow, who | 
lived on a small place just beyond our woods. He 
had served a term in the State Prison for stealing, 
and most of the pilfering done in the neighbor- | 
hood was generally credited to him. It was very | 
unusual for him to come to our house. 

When father came in to breakfast I thought he 
looked annoyed, and after the blessing had been | 
asked, he said,— | 

‘‘Well, Sally, more trouble with those turkeys, | 
I fear.” 

“What is it, husband ?” said mother. 

“Jake Green claims the white turkey and her 
brood. He says he bought her of Brown, over at 
the Ledges, and that she sat near his house, and 
| only lately began to run away from home.” 

“Why, father, that is the turkey you brought | 
home last spring,” I answered. “I should know | 
her anywhere.” 

“Yes, it is our turkey without doubt,” said fa- 
ther; “‘but to prove it may cost us more than the 
turkeys are worth. I shall go over to Jake’s after 
breakfast, however, and see what can be done | 
about it.” 











He returned before noon, and when he came | 
into the house, said,— 

“Jake showed me where the turkey had her | 
nest and where she and the young ones now roost. 
Both places are in the woods, but are on his side 
of the fence, and are nearer to his house than to | 





ours. But after a good deal of talk I finally told | 
him, that I was sure the turkcys belonged to us, | 
and that he could not have them. He declared 
that he would, and looked so ugly that I fear he 
means to make trouble.” 

After dinner, father went to the barn and har- 
nessed up the horse. As he was driving off I ran 
to the door and asked where he was going. 

“Over to Mr. Page’s,” he replied. “I am going 
to sell him the turkeys at once, if possible.” 

Mr. Page was a farmer living four or five miles 





“No one can now prove that the eighteen turkeys 
he sold to Mr. Page were the eighteen we have 
lost. We do not want to bring a suit against Jake 
and fail. I know it is hard; but I do not see but 
what we must submit to circumstances, and ac- 
cept the loss.” 

I went to my room and had a good cry over it. 
I had not told father or mother what I had hoped 
to do with my part of the money, so they did not 
know how great was my disappointment. 

Soon, however, I dried my tears. What tur- 
keys we had sold would bring enough to pay my 
bills at the seminary for one term, at least, and I 
tried to be satisfied with this. 

That evening a little event occurred which, for 
the time, drove all thought of the turkeys from 
my mind. We had a call from Henry Brown, the 
son of that Mr. Brown over at the Ledges, from 
whom Jake Green said he had purchased the white 
turkey. He brought me an invitation from his 
cousin Ida, who lived at the village, to attend a 
little gathering of young people at her home on 
Thanksgiving Eve. To this invitation he added 
another—that I should go with him. 

Of course I accepted his invitation, and mother 
and I were busy for the next day or two in get- 
ting a dress ready for the occasion. 

The evening proved a pleasant one, and I en- 
joyed both the ride and the party. I would not 
allude to it, however, had not a circumstance oc- 
curred in connection with it which brought to 
mind those turkeys. 

On the way home, Henry mentioned the large 
number of turkeys his father had raised that year. 
Then he remarked, with a laugh, “I believe you 
also had a little experience with turkeys this sum- 
mer. How did you succeed ?” 

This question led me to tell him the history of 
what had occurred, and in the course of the story, 
I mentioned the fact that Jake claimed to have 
purchased the turkey of his father. 

To my surprise he replied,— 

“Father did not sell Jake Green a single turkey 
last spring. And we did not even have a white 
one in all our flock.” 

I supposed that Jake had really purchased some 
turkey of Mr. Brown, and was merely trying to 
pass ours off for that one. That his story was a 
complete fabrication had not occurred to father 
or to me. 

“Jim Lake,” continued Henry, “stays a good 
deal at Green’s, and he helped us dress our tur- 
keys this fall. I heard father ask him if Jake 
raised any turkeys this year, and he said ‘No.’” 

I was quite pleased with this information, and 
had my father been up when I got home, I should 
have told him what I had heard. As it was how- 
ever, I went to bed without seeing him, and in the 
morning, before I left my room, I had determined 
for the present not to say anything to either father 
or mother about the matter. 

On the following Saturday morning I heard 
mother say that some one must go to the village 
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that day to make a few purchases. I had ex- 
pected this. I also knew that father was very 
busy and could not go conveniently. So I said at 
once that I would go. 

A half-mile down the road, near the school- | 
house, were “four corners”—two roads intersect- 
ing. Here we turned to the left in going to the | 
village. When I reached this point, however, in- 
stead of turning, I drove on due west. It was the 
nearest way to Mr. Page’s farm! 

Fortunately, I found Mr. Page at home. He 
had not yet paid Jake Green for the turkeys, and 
I told him the whole story. He was silent a few 
moments, and then said,-— 

“IT met Jake yesterday, and he asked for his 
pay. But I wanted to see your father again be- 
fore I gave him the money, so I put him off till 
Monday. He will come over then for it. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the turkeys 
belonged to your father; but the difficulty is to 
prove it. There are many facts that count against 
Jake. But yet there seems to me to be no abso- 
lute proof that the turkeys he sold me were the 
same that he took from you. How are they to 
be identified, now that they have been sold and 
probably eaten ? 

“If your father had found them on Jake’s 
place before they were dressed, then they could 
have been easily identified. Butas the case stands 
now, it will cost more than the turkeys are worth 
to prosecute Jake for fraud, and even then you 
may fail to convict him. No, we don’t want a 
law-suit; but, possibly, we may frighten Jake 
into a just settlement. 

“Go home and tell your father to have a war- 
rant made out for Jake’s arrest, and have it in 
readiness to serve in case it is needed. Let him 
and Mr. Brown and Henry come over here early 
Monday*morning. Mr. Brown is a constable for 
this town, and I ama Justice of the Peace. When 
Jake comes we will confront him with the charge, 
and tell him what we are prepared to prove. I 
think he will prefer to settle at our terms rather 
than go to jail.” 

I drove back to the village, did my shopping, 
and hastened home. When I told father what 
Mr. Page had said, he laughed heartily. 

“Bravo, little girl!” he cried. ‘After all, this 
affair may end better than we anticipated. I will 
go over to Mr. Brown’s after dinner.” 

On Monday Jake appeared at Mr. Page’s. Not 
a suspicion of what was in store for him crossed 
his mind when, at Mr. Page’s request, he stepped 
into the sitting-room. A moment or two later, 
Mr. Brown, Henry and father entered the room, 
in such a way as to prevent Jake’s leaving it. 

“Now, Jake,” said Mr. Page, “we are prepared 
to show that the white turkey you had was not 
yours.” 

Jake seemed surprised, but he answered, boldly, 
“How are you goin’ to do that ?” 

“For one thing,” answered Mr. Page, “Mr. 
Ward lost a very peculiar-looking turkey. It ran 
away to the woods. After a while, as turkeys 
generally do, it came up to the house with its 
brood, to be fed. He and Demas and Sally all 
recognized it.” 

“Well,” said Jake, doggedly, ‘that don’t prove 
nothin’. They say they recognized it, and I say 
I recognized it for one I bought. Besides, I got 
possession at last,” and he grinned uneasily. 

“Well, then,” cried Mr. Page, pointing his fin- 
ger at Jake, and looking him squarely in the eye, 
“if you felt so sure that the turkey was yours, 
why did you tell Mr. Ward a falsehood, and say 
that you bought the turkey of Mr. Brown ?” 

“Because,” Jake began, ‘I”—— and then, glanc- 
ing at Mr. Brown, he began to stammer. He saw 
that he was “cornered.” 

“Now, Jake,” Mr. Page went on, “Mr. Brown 
has here a warrant for your arrest, and if you are 
not willing to settle this matter at once, we shall 
make use of it. I advise you to give up your 
claim on those eighteen turkeys, and to leave the 
town forthwith.” 

Jake took the advice, and slunk off across the 
fields toward his house. A day or two later he 
left the town, and has not been seen in it since. 

Father brought home the money for the tur- 
keys. The whole number we had, young and old, 
had weighed over four hundred pounds, and at 
twenty cents a pound brought over eighty dollars. 

That evening, father counted out fifty dollars 
and laid the money in my lap. 

“There, Sally, take that,” he said; “you have 
fairly earned it. But for you, we should have lost 
nearly one-half of what was rightfully ours. Even 
had you told me Thanksgiving night what you 
learned from Henry, I doubt if I should have 
made any effort to recover the money.” 

I entered the village seminary the next week, 
and circumstances were so favorable that after 
my fifty dollars had been used 1 was enabled to 
complete the full seminary course. 
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Ow anp GanpEeR.—The following story of a 
fight between an owl and a gander, told by the 
Albany (Ga.) News, is creditable to the pluck of 
the goose: Early Monday morning, before good 
daylight, Mr. G. T. West walked out toward his 
lot and had his attention attracted by a terrific 
quacking among his geese. Approaching where 
the geese were he heard a fluttering noise, as if 
some of them were fighting. 

Upon reaching the corner of the fence from 
whence the noise came, he expected to find two 


engaged by the sturdy old gander. 





when he discovered a huge ow] and an old gander | 
fighting for dear life. 

Both birds were completely exhausted, the ow] 
being unable to fly away at the approach of Mr. 
West. Upon investigation it was tound that the 
fight had been a most desperate one. 

Feathers were scattered and the ground was 
torn up for fifteen or twenty feet around. The 
supposition is that the owl, which was an immense 
bird, measuring four feet and seven inches from 
tip to tip of his wings, swooped down into the 
drove of geese and was at once pounced upon and 
——-_+or 

For the Companion. 
THE VEE-BOERS. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
A Capture of Sea-Cows.—Chap. V.- 

The same river again. In mid-stream is an island | 
of oblong shape and some eight or ten acres in area, | 
with neither tree nor bush upon it save a belt of palm- | 
its, tall, rush-like plants. Among these is moored the 
raft of the Vee-Boers. But all their possessions haye 
been carried ashore. 

In the centre of the islet, where the ground is a little | 
higher than elsewhere, the three wagon-covers are seen | 
set up tent-fashion as before, but now with three or 
four houses made of the hides of the hartbeest erected | 
around them. 

| 
| 





As we draw up to this novel encampment, we discov- 
er that our old friends are all in, or around it; not one | 
is missing. There is evidence of their having bettered | 
themselves since we last saw them, in an increase of | 
worldly goods, which are still being added to. They 
are busy with a new industry. 

Its nature will be known by a 
peep into the pots suspended over 
the numerous fires, or into the 
shed, the pots containing a blub 
ber-like fat in process of being 
rendered into lard, while the floor 
of the shed is strewn with an array 
of bladders—several great heaps 
of them—filled to the full with the 
same fatty substance now in a solid 
state. 

There are also great piles of the 
teeth of the 
“Zee-Koe,”’or 
sea-cow, bet- 
ter known as 
the hippopot- 
amus. 

Other mass- 
es of still larg- 
er size are ly- 
ing around 








| pleasing to record that they were successful; not only 


COMPANION. 


abruptly as it‘had begun, and the sky was clear again. 
But Smutz, who had gone through more than one simi- 
lar experience, predicted that the fair weather would 
not lust for long, and with this forecast all haste was 
made to take advantage of it and to get everything on 
board the raft. 

In spite of their despatch, they came near being too 
late—within an inch of meeting a disaster from a 
source unthought of and unexpected; not the rain 


| coming on again, but the rain already fallen. Van Dorn | 


himself was the first to become apprised of their dan- | 
ger, having gone down to the raft on a preliminary visit 
of inspection. There he discovered that the river was 
rising so rapidly it seemed to mount up inches ina 
minute, and already the path through the reeds was 
under water. | 

That the island was periodically inundated all knew, 
and this was no doubt the time for its annual submer- | 
gence, which they might have expected. But approach- | 
ing at such a pace! that was unlooked for, and now | 
caused universal alarm. 

Needless to say not a moment more was wasted. All | 
worked with a willand unprecedented energy to get | 
their goods and chattels on board the raft. And it is 








| 


in saving the more prized articles, but everything | 
thought worth taking away. Nothing was left behind | 
but the shed, the hartbeest homes and the débris of 
flesh and bones that lay around them. 


Scarce was the raft clear of the reeds in which it had | 
been docked, when the fast rising flood broached over | 
the islet and swept them off on its impetuous current, | 


like so many boltings of straw! 
Nearly all that day the raft itself was a scene of ac- 
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land and sea species were coming from all directions. 


| And they were not the only creatures that preyed 


upon the unfortunate elephants. Reptiles and fishes 
were alike bent upon the banquet—a species of each. 
The heads of crocodiles were seen projecting out of the 
water around the carcasses; and mancuvring among 
these hideous saurians, with quick dartings to and fro, 
could be detected a number of upright, triangular 
blades, telling that sharks were there too. 

For a time the respective tyrants of the salt-water 
and the fresh seemed to fight shy of each other, as two 
bands of brigands in truce, though not friendly. But 
as they began to attack the common quarry, their close 
proximity to one another, which interfered with free 
action in their feeding, aroused mutual anger, and 
brought the amenities to an end. Then commenced 
a general conflict, which was carried on with a vindic- 
tive earnestness, as when Greek meets Greek, showers 
of spray being sent high into the air, till the water 
around them became reddened with their blood. 

How the affair ended, and which came off victors, 
the people on the raft never knew. For before it ended 
they had managed to get clear of the circling current, 
and were drifting on down-stream. But that the bat- 
tle continued to rage after they were gone could be 
told by the upcast spray and fringe of white froth seen 
around the clump of carcasses, so long as it was in 
sight. 








We must needs now close our chronicle of adven- 
tures; though the Vee-Boers met with many others 
well worthy of record ere they reached the river’s 
mouth. One was attended with the greatest danger; 
their craft being caught between the influx of the tidal 


tive industry. But everything was put in order before | ow and the stream’s current. But the eight Koker- 


the sun went down, and on the morning after the three 
baases might have been seen seated triangularly, smok- 
ing their pipes with a look of contentment on their fac- 
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the “trying-pots,”’ the carcasses of the animals them- 
selves, cut up and brought thither piecemeal. 

As nearly a month must yct elapse before the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, and Van Dorn knew they 
were now not far from the coast—that they could reach 
it in two or three days—delay was no longer danger- 
ous. 

The first step taken in promotion of the new indus- 
try was to bring the raft to moorings, as in hunting the 
hippopotamus a fixed camp is necessary; not for the 
chase itself, but to properly secure the spoils. The island 
was well adapted for the purpose, asit gave them secur- 
ity against attacks by predatory beasts, sparing them 
the trouble of night watches; and amidst the reeds 
around it there was drift-wood sufficient for their fires. 

In fine, the debarkation was made, the encampment 
established and the chase of the Zee-Koe begun. 

The time has not yet come for relinquishing it, and 
only because it is late in the evening are the people all 
presentin the camp. To-morrow again, at earliest dawn, 
the skiff will be seen rowing off up stream, with six or 
seven of the best shots in it, headed by the old jager him- 
self, to rcturn in the afternoon with a batch of carcasses 
in tow—as like as not half-a-dozen of them. 

After a stay of over three weeks on the island, it was 
at length necessary to leave it and continue the voyage 
coastwards. The necessity arose from the approach of 
the season of periodical rains, but regardless of this, 
the Vee-Boers would not have delayed reémbarkation, 
as they had everything ready for it, and there was no 
reason to tarry. 

The first effects to be put on board the raft were the 
wagon-covers, and these were just about being taken 
down when threats of a storm showed the advisability 
of letting them stand a bit longer. The sky became 
clouded with a blackness as of night, though at inter- 
vals illuminated by blazes of light bright as the sun it- 
self, and at length the rain began to fall. 

The last was not such as fal's in temperate climes, 
but a true downpour, as if all the sluices of heaven had 
been opened. 

While it continued no further advance could be made 
toward embarking, and everybody retired to shelter 
under the wagon tilts, fortunately still standing, or 
within the hartbeests’ houses. They hoped it was but 
asummer showcr and would soon be over; but they 
were doomed to disappointment. For the whole of that 
and the two following days, the lightning kept on flash- 
ing, with its accompaniment of thunder, while the del- 
uge of rain was so incessant that no one could venture 
outside without getting drenched to the skin. 





old ganders fighting; but imagine his surprise 





On the morning of the fourth, the storm ceased as 






es more perfect 
than had been 
observed upon 
them for months 
before. What 
gave it may be 
gathered from a 
remark made by 
the old jiiger, 
Jan. ‘Taking the 
pipe from be- 
tween his lips 
and puffing forth 
a volume of 
smoke, as steam 
from the scape-pipe of a railway engine, he said,— 

‘*After all, brothers, I think we’ll have no reason to 
regret the step we took. It looked black fora time; 
black as could well be; but now all’s different. What 
with the ostrich feathers and the ivory—to say nothing 
of the other things—we ought to have a good market of 
it when we get to Natal—make the sea cows pay for 
the land ones, eh?”’ 

While they were still occupied with their congratula- 
tions, an incident arose which caused them a new un- 
easiness—even apprehension—at the same time afford- 
ing a spectacle so strange and curious as almost to 
compensate for their alarm. 








for some time observable along its banks. 


the land; while in the water all around porpoises 
breached and sounded, even sharks showing their ugly 
jib-sail fins above the surface. 


steering-oar startled them; for it was so intoned as to 


comprehend. 


contrary to it. Port as he might, and with all the 
strength of his arms, it would keep turning in the oppo- 
site direction. Even while he was being interrogated 
the head swung round several points the wrong way, 
and now stood direct for the bank. But not to remain 
so; instead it went rounding on, as if the raft had de- 
termined to go back up the river again. Just this was 
it doing. But there was no mystery in it, as they on 
board had now come to know. It had simply got into 
an eddy, and was not extricated until it had several 
times described the circle, which had a diameter of 
more than a quarter of a mile. 

Meanwhile, they on board had become aware that 
the raft was not the only thing caught in the swirl. In 
the centre of the eddy they could see a number of large 
slate-colored masses grouped together—the carcasses 
of elephants which had met their death by some acci- 
dent, no doubt drowned in an up-country stream sud- 
denly flooded by the late rains. Raptorial birds of both 





That they were now no great ways from the sea, | 
could be told by many signs—the river widening to an | est of the river steamers; a high sea off Sandy Hook 
estuary, with a tidal wave, the mark of which had been | or Minot’s Ledge would capsize her or shake her orna- 
Moreover, | 
sea-birds were hovering about as plentiful as those of | She is not built to struggle with the storm; the greater 


The people on the raft, to most of whom the sight of 
these marine monsters was altogether new, were ob- |} and everything about her is of the solidest kind, the 
serving their movements with some curiosity, when an | main idea being strength. 
exclamation from the Macoubas who managed the 


booms stood them in good stead, carrying them safe 
through the mountainous waves, as if the raft had been 
a life-boat, or catamaran. And they at length made 
the Portuguese port, joyfully to find that there were 
vessels trading between it and Natal. 

Nor had they any difficulty in chartering one to take 
| them to the latter place, with all their effects. The 
| value of these now was suflicient security for the char- 

ter, and ten times over. So for Natal they made sail, 
| reaching it safely in a few days. They did not stay 
| there longer than was necessary to make arrangements 
| for a trek over the Drachenberg Mountains back to their 
| old home in the Transvaal. 
| At this, too, they arrived in safety and in time for the 
| fighting-men of them to take part in that strife known 
| to the outside world as the **Transvaal Rebellion,” but 
to Transvaalians, as their war of Independence. 

They won it on Amajuha’s Hill; and in that fierce, 
sanguinary struggle, none bore themselves more gal- 
lantly, or did greater execution with their guns, than 
our VEE-BoERs. 


} 
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For the Companion, 
GREAT OCEAN STEAMERS. 
By William H. Rideing. 

Not long ago the writer pointed out to a young lady a 
new Hudson River steamer and told her that it was the 
fastest steamer afloat, 

“How fast?” 

“Between twenty-two and twenty-three miles an 
hour.” 

“Is that all?’? and I afterwards found out that she 
did not know that steamers could not move as rapidly 
as the train of steam cars, on which she had come from 
Chicago. 

A similar ignorance exists as to the difference be- 
tween steamers employed on the Hudson River or Long 
Island Sound and steamers employed on the Atlantic. 
Some of the Hudson River steamers seem more impos- 
ing and more beautiful than the ocean steamers, about 
which there is so much talk just now. The apartments 
on board of them have the dimensions of rooms in a pal- 
The saloon has the loftiness and lavish ornamen- 
tation of some state apartment in a European court. 

After looking at one of these, the interior accommo- 
dations of the latest and grandest additions to the fleet 
of Atlantic steamers appear to be smail and cramped. 
The ceilings are not more than ten feet high, and the 
corridors are narrow; there are no plate-glass windows 
a yard square, but all light comes through small port- 
holes of glass an inch or more thick. 

The explanation of the difference is just here : To ap- 
preciate an Atlantic steamer you must know what 
weather she goes through, and how the most boisterous 
ocean hurls all its strength against her in vain; how she 
plunges through cyclone and hurricane, and forges 
through mountainous seas without a perceptible reduc- 
tion in her speed. 

The mildest of Atlantic gales would wreck the stanch- 


ace. 





ments off like the jewels of some fashionable pretender. 


part of her is above water, where it towers up, white 
and shining, like a house with a broad veranda in the 
South. 

But the ocean steamer extends deep into the water, 


The story of the development of the steam trade of 
the Atlantic is one in which young people, as well as 


indicate surprise, or danger. But what the cause was, | their elders, may be interested. It is a magnificent 


he himself, when questioned, did not seem clearly fo | growth which beginning with an acorn, has attained the 


proportions ofa forest, and is still multiplying itself. It 


All he could say was, that the raft was refusing obe- | has its incidents < f perseverance, peril, courage and the 
dience to its helm, obstinately and persistently going | 


aptness of genius. Connected with it has been every 
| improvement made in the science of navigation and the 
| building of ships for half a century. Te follow it can 
| neither be unprofitable nor unentertaining. 

One special interest has the history of trans-Atlantic 
navigation for Americans. The first steamer that ever 
navigated the ocean was built in America and command- 
ed by Americans. 

She was named the Savannah, and was about three 
hundred tons burden, and ship-rigged with square sails 
on each of her three masts. She was propelled by side- 
wheels, which were so constructed that they could be 
lifted on deck in boisterous weather, and her engine 
was of small power, as she could only carry twenty- 
five tons of coal and twenty-five cords of wood. 

Under the command of Captain Moses Rogers, a 
young navigator of New London, she sailed from the 
city of Savannah for Liverpool on the 25th of May, 1819, 
and twenty-six days afterwards she arrived at her des. 
tination, having used steam on eighteen days out of the 
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whole number. 


boarded by one of the king’s cutters, in charge of 
Lieutenant John Bowie. 
Captain Rogers afterwards described this meet- 


TH 


with three thousand miles of ocean before her, 
will be sighted off Sandy Hook. 
Formerly there was a good deal of haphazard 
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in a letter to the New London Gazette : | 

“The Sarannah was secon from the telegraph | 
station at Cape Clear, on the southern coast of 
The ad- 
miral, who lay in the Cove of Cork, dispatched 


Ireland, and reported as a ship on fire. 
one of the king’s cutters to her relief. But great 
was their wonder at their inability, with all sail set | 
in a fast vessel, to come up with a ship uader bare | 
poles. After several shots were fired from the cut- | 
ter, the engine was stopped, and the surprise of her 
crew atthe mistake they had made as well as their 
to the singular Yankee craft, can | 
be easily imagined. ‘They asked permission to go 
, and were much gratified by the inspec- 
tion of this naval novelty.” 
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on board 


She excited great interest in Liverpool, where 
she was visited by thousands of persons, and one 
of the newspapers suggested the idea that “this 
steam operation may in some manner be connect- 
ed with the ambitious views of the United States.” 
Another newspaper, recalling the fact that Jerome 





Bonaparte had offered a large reward to any one 
who would succeed in rescuing his brother from 
St. Helena, surmised that the Savannah had this 
object in view. 

From Liverpool the little steamer went to Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm and St. Petersburg, and she 
started home on October 10, reaching Savannah 
again on November 30. ‘This was practically the 
beginning of the steam trade of the Atlantic. 

In 1838 the English sent over a steamer called 
the Sirius, and two years later the Cunard, the 
first line of passenger steamers between Great 
Britain and the United States, was established. 

Let us see what ocean travel was like previous 
to this period. A prospective voyage conjured up 
in the imaginations of comfortable, home-loving 
people visions of privations and unknown horrors, 
and those who ventured to sea were accounted he- 
roes. 

There were lines of fine packet-ships, it is true, 
but at the best, a sailing ship is an uncertain ves- 
sel. She is wholly dependent on the favorable- 
ness of the wind, and even at the season when the 
wind is usually fixed in one quarter, the length of 
her passage cannot be foretold to within ten days 
or more, while when the wind is variable she may 
be out only twenty-five days and she may be sixty 
days. 

Previous to 1840 passengers and letters had to 
bear with this irksome and distressing irregularity. 
A merchant embarking in New York for London 
urgent had no idea how long he 
might be at sea, and if the voyage was unduly pro- 
tracted it was sometimes his fate—often his fate, 
indecd—to tind the object of his journey entirely 
thwarted when he arrived at his destination. A 
summons home on account of the illness of a wife 
or mother made this uncertainty terrible. The 
anguished waiting on the caprice of the winds and 
the long anxious days of fear and doubt were in- 
supportable. 

No benefit which the public has derived from 
the use of steam on the Atlantic has been greater 
than the exactness in the matter of time with 
which the voyages are now made. In summer 
and winter it is possible to calculate accurately 
within a day when any given steamer will arrive. 
At eight o'clock every Thursday evening the clerks 
of the London merchants deposit their American 
letters in the general post-office, and with proba- 
bly not more than one or two exceptions in a year, 
those letters are lying in the New York, Boston 
aod Philadelphia early on the following Monday 
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in it when a passenger ventured to guess within 
twenty days or a month the time he would reach 
the other shore. But now you hear them confi- 
dently assuring one another as they embark, that 
they will be in to tea or to dinner on the eighth 
day from Queenstown, and the elements have been 
so far conquered that this bold guessing is usually 
verified. 


+o - 
INCOMPLETENESS. 
Deal gently with us, ye who read; 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled, 
The promise still outruns the deed, 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 


Our whitest pearl we never find; 
Our ripest fruit we never reach: 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 
O. W. HOLMEs. 


+r 
COAST HEROES. 


Your true Englishman is apt to give to every 
English institution, right or wrong, a stolid, un- 
doubting approval. But when the object happens 
to be worthy of commendation his pride and glory 
in it approach the sublime as well as the ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless, the trait is good, even when 
exaggerated. 

This peculiarity has called to mind an English 
national work which certainly deserves the enthu- 
siastic support which it receives in Great Britain. 
It is a voluntary association for the saving of life 
from vessels shipwrecked on the British coast. 
The expenses of equipping and manning the sta- 
tions are met by individual subscriptions. All 
classes are represented in these subscriptions, from 
Victoria R. down to the shillings of the green- 
grocer. 

The volunteer crews are rewarded by medals, 
money, and the thanks, printed on vellum, of the 
National Life-Boat Institution, for heroic services 
rendered. A distribution of these gifts has re- 
cently been made. Farmers, policemen, consta- 
bles and mechanics are mentioned as among the 
recipients. 

There can be no doubt of the purely humane 
motive of the work, or of the generous impulses 
of the people who support it. Yet it compares 
somewhat unfavorably with our own unequa!'ed 
lite-saving organization, which is a branch of tue 
Government service. 

The attempts at rescue in England are made, 
or not made, at the choice of the volunteers. The 
volunteers are not skilled and disciplined life- 
saving soldiers, as are our gallant crews. They 
work in many cases, as this report shows, with 
“leaky old boats,” “ropes borrowed from farm- 
houses,” and other inadequate aids. There is no 
general patrol kept up upon the English coast, as 
is the case here. Hence the amount of life lost is 
enormous compared with that on the American 
coast. 

But there are individual glimpses of feeling and 
heroism in the annual report of this institution 
which warm the blood and bring the tears to the 
eyes. One statement is that three thousand dol- 
lars, the savings of the little readers of The Boys’ 
Paper, has been given to build a life-boat to be 
called The Boys’ Own. 

There is, too, the story of a poor stow-away, 
found last October on the steamship Cyprian, 
homeward bound to England. The steamship was 


wrecked on the Caernarvonshire coast—a coast | 


strewed with lifeless human bodies for centuries. 
lt went down within sight of land. The boats of 
the steamer had been filled with women and chil- 
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Her voyage was eventless, but | week. At some seasons itis possible to ‘guess even |dren. Every man in the ship had a life-preserver 
when the coast of Ireland was sighted, she was|to an hour when the steamer leaving Liverpool 


except the miserable stow-away, who had crept 
on deck, stretching out his arms vainly to the 
home which he had risked so much to reach. 

The captain, Alexander Strachan — sturdy 
Scotch blood there!—took off his own life-belt 
and buckled it about the man. The ship went 
down with a mighty plunge. The poor stow-away 
reached the shore safely, but the captain was seen 
no more. The murderous Caernarvon coast had 
become the quiet port and happy haven for him, 
through which he entered the land where noble 
living and heroic deeds are immortal. 

A life-boat of the first class for use on this coast 
has just been given, in honor of his memory, by 
an Englishman who was touched by the gallant 
deed. Thus it was not only the life of the poor 
vagrant that the captain saved when he unbuckled 
his belt, but those of every ship-wrecked crew 
which the boat shall rescue there in time to come. 

The little candle of a good deed throws its 
beams far down the naughty world, long after he 
who lighted it is dead and forgotten. 


° —_ — 


esse cneoraece 
FLOWERS. 


Flowers are the sylvan syllables, 
In colors like the bow, 
And wise is he who wisely spells 





The blossomed words where beauty dwells, 
In purple, gold and snow, 
! sacred is the use of these 
its to mortals given; 
rs charm, their beauties please, 
And every better sense they seize, 
And bear our thoughts to heaven, 


— «> 
POPULAR EXCURSIONS. 


Some years ago, a system of long and cheap 
popular excursions was invented in London. 
Since then “Cook’s Tourists”—so called from the 
name of the organizer of these excursions-—have 
become known to all the world. 

The idea of these excursions was taken, no 
doubt, from the custom on all the English rail- 
| ways, of running “excursion trains” to various 
|points of interest in the summer. People who 
| took these trains, for example, could go to Wind- 
sor and back, or to Brighton or Margate and 
back, spending the day at these interesting points, 
for somewhat less than the usual fare. 

These excursion trains are still run; and when 
we think of the thousands of people in London, 
with straitened means, who, year after year, are 
thus able to get a day’s whiff of the invigorating 
sea air, and to see the grand old historic palaces 
and castles of England, and to visit the vast mu- 
seums of Sydenham and Hampton Court. we get 
some notion of what a boon these cheap trains 
have been and are. 
| Cook’s excursions were organized on a much 

broader scale. They enabled economical travel- 
lers to see not only England, but the famous scen- 
}ery, monuments and arts of continental Europe. 
| Later, excursions were formed for yet more dis- 
tant regions. Cook took his tourists to Russia, to 
Turkey, to Greece; then to Egypt and Asia Min- 
or; then to India, China and Japan; finally to 
America and completely around the world. 

The system of these excursions is, to the trav- 
eller, at least, very simple. He paysa certain price 
before he starts for a ticket which not only carries 
him by rail or steamer to all the places to be visit- 
ed, and brings him back, but gives him everywhere 
free board at good hotels, and relieves him of all 
the ordinary expenses of the journey. He is tak- 
en in charge of, in short, by the agent of the man- 
ager, who arranges by what trains or boats he 
shall travel, at what hotels he shall put up, what 
objects of interest he shall see, and how long he 
shall stay in each particular place. The agent 
provides guides and, wherever necessary, car- 
riages, and takes charge of the baggage. 

The disadvantages of being one of these excur- 
sion parties are, that a person must travel every- 
where with a large company, wholly or mostly 
strangers; that he must go to certain hotels, and 
that he must everywhere keep time with the ex- 
cursion. He cannot linger at a place of special 
interest to himself; he cannot put up at a favorite 
hostelry ; he must always be ready for the ap- 
pointed train or boat. 

On the other hand, the advantages for people of 
moderate means greatly outweigh the restrictions. 
They are able to see a great deal in a short time, 
at a greatly reduced expense and under the best 
conditions of order and regularity in sight-seeing ; 
they are rid of the annoyance of baggage; they 
are not perplexed by unfamiliar languages, they 
are safe from attempts to defraud them, and they 
are free from the difficulties of looking up for 
themselves and choosing between a bewildering 
variety of interesting sights. 

The Cook system of popular excursions has 
extended to and been adopted in the United States ; 
and there are now several well-organized compa- 
nies which enable Americans to visit every region 
of beauty or interest in their own nature-favored 
land. Excursivns to the far West in the spring 
and summer have become especially frequent and 
popular. People may make a trip of a month or 
two from the Eastern sea-board to California, tak- 
ing in on the way the noble plateau of Colorado, 
the curious settlement of Salt Lake, and the au- 
gust snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada; secing 
the brand-new and motley civilization of San Fran- 
cisco, and diverging to the paradise of the Los 
Angeles Valley and the peerless grandeur of the 
Yo-Semite. 

These excursions are made for very moderate 











sums, compared to the expense of an independent 
tour. The traveller has every comfort provided— 
from the luxurious conveniences of palace cars to 
liberal treatment at good hotels. As to travelling 
in a large company, with whom one is obliged to 
live cheek by jowl day after day, it may be said 
that acquaintance is soon made, and that one will 
rarely fail to find, in a large party, some congen- 
ial spirits with whom to enjoy the pleasures of the 
trip; and to these he will be likely to adhere 
throughout it. 

Travel and sight-seeing are thus brought within 
the reach of the moderately poor as well as of the 
rich; and thus the excursion system is fast be- 
coming an important agent in the education of 
the people. Every year this system is extending 
in its range, its facilities and its usefulness; and 
in no long time we shall be able to visit not only 
every part of the United States, but Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and perhaps the glories of the Ama- 
zon and the Cordilleras in this economical and 
easy fashion. 

An imperfect knowledge of the language of the 
country through which one is passing is not a 
great inconvenience under this system, and this 
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often used to deter people from travelling twenty 
years ago. 


+@>- -_—— 
CARLYLE UPON WASHINGTON. 


A curious trait in the character of Thomas Carlyle 
was his aversion to men who had striven, or were 
striving, to serve mankind by peaceful and perhaps 
commonplace means. Thus, in one of his works, he 
goes out of his way to disparage the illustrious John 
Howard, who went about doing good to the most un- 
happy of the sons of men. 

It particularly annoyed the irritable author, that 
Howard should carry about with him a rule and pair of 
scales, so that he could ascertain for himself the weight 
of a prisoner’s allowance and the exact size of his cell. 
This was not picturesque. 

If a man was simply doing good in a practical and 
modest way, it was enough to provoke Carlyle’s con- 
temptuous disgust. He has abundant praise for a stern 
jailer, who made confinement bitter; but no commenda- 
tion for the patient and hervic philanthropist who alle- 
viated the anguish of despairing prisoners. 

We believe that the principal cause of his aversion to 
Americans was their preference for the peaceful, un- 
picturesque and practical ways of accomplishing good 
results. Oneof his pet antipathies was George Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. J. T. Fields used to relate a story of his first din- 
ner with Carlyle, which was highly amusing. No soon- 








| er had Carlyle comprehended the fact that Mr. Fields 
| was an American citizen, than he began a tirade in the 


broadest Scotch, against Washington as the great type 
of respectable dulness. 

Mr. Froude, in the new biography, quotes a passage 
from Carlyle’s note-book, in which he berates both 
Washington and Lafayette, not because they had faults, 
but because they had none. 

**No man in modern times,” he says, “‘perhaps no man 
in any time, ever came through more confusion with 
less imputation against him than Lafayette. None can 
accuse him of variableness; he has seen the world 
change like a conjurer’s pasteboard world; he stands 
there unchanged as a stone pillar in the midst of it. 
Does this prove him to be a great man? 
perhaps, only a limited man.” 

As if all men were not “limited.”” He disposes of 
Washington inasimilar way. ‘‘Washington,” he says, 
“is another of our perfect characters. To me, a most 
limited, uninteresting sort.” 

We can well believe the beneficent Washington was 
uninteresting to the man who gloried in Cromwell’s 
massacre of the Irish, and who spent thirteen years in 
glorifying Frederick of Prussia. 

How slight a person was Frederick compared with 
Washington! His chief exploit was that, after having 
rashly and wantonly brought upon his country the en- 
mity of Austria, Russia and France, he was just able, 
by the aid of accident, to save it from total ruin. But 
Frederick was picturesque. He wore soldier clothes 
every day. He killed people on a large scale and cov- 
ered the land with ruin and desolation. 

He had his merits, however, one of which was that he 
revered the character of George Washington. 


Nowise— 
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TIPPLING AMONG GIRLS. 

The cries of a young girl attracted the attention of the 
police, lately, one evening, to a shaded part of the 
Smithsonian grounds in Washington. They found a 
delicate richly-dressed girl of about sixteen, in the 
hands of a party of ruffians who had dragged her there 
to rob her of her jewelry. 

She was evidently a person of culture and refinement, 
but her face was flushed, and she gabbled and laughed 
like an idiot. It was too plain that she was drunk. She 
was taken to a police station for the night, and the next 
day restored to her friends. 

It appeared that she had been taking luncheon with a 
party of fashionable women, and had drank too much 
egg-nog. Attempting to walk home, she had wandered 
about until dark, and had fallen into the hands of the 
men with whom she was found. 

The lady-like tippling, S0 fashionable in some circles, 
does not always lead to disgrace so terrible and public, 
| but its slow, unseen results are no less certain and trag- 
ic. No girl with the nervous system characteristic of 
Americans, can accustom herself to the use of liquors 
without irreparably injuring her health and incurring 
great moral danger; and yet it is a common thing at 
restaurants to see young women drinking lager-beer 





and hard cider. 

In justice to young women, however, we must ac- 
| knowledge, that in must cases, wine or lager beer 
| are not taken because it is fashionable to use them, 
| but for the same reason that some women take chloral, 
| and liquors disguised under the name of bitters or ton- 
| ies, because they reel “run down,” they “need tone;” 
in a word, their nervous vitality 1s not sufficient to an- 
|swer the demands which daily cares or society make 
upon it. The drain is greater than the supply. 

The remedy is obvious. Lessen the drain. Let the 
tired mother, who feels she cannot go through the day’s 
drudgery without a stiroulant, take, at any cost, a bolt 
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day; renew her natural strength by natural, simple 
means. 

Let her daughter, when she finds it necessary to nerve 
herself for a ball by a sip of wine or brandy, give up the 
ball; she isonly throwing fuel on a fire which is con- 
suming her life. 
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A SOUTH-SEA COLLEGE. 

A Scotch lady, a relative of the English Governor of 
the Fijians, visited the Samoans, who live on the 
Navigator Islands. She was impressed with the ap- 
pearance of Malna, the great college established by the 
London Mission, where two thousand native students 
have received instruction. 

It consists of a village of sixty neatly thatched cot- 
tages laid out in a square, at one side of which stands 
the large class-room. Each cottage is the home of a 
student with his wife and family. Pleasant greenery 
and bright flowers surround the cottages. For every 
student is required to cultivate a garden large enough 
to supply his family with food and to provide a surplus 
of fruit and vegetables. This he sells and with its pro- 
ceeds purchases the family clothing. 

The student life is a healthy and happy one. At day- 
break the college-bell rings the hour for household 
prayer. Then all the students go out, either to work in 
the gardens or to fish in the calm lagoon. 

At eight the bell rings again to warn them that it is 
time to bathe and breakfast, to be ready for their class 
at nine. Classes and lectures continue until four, when 
the students are again free. At sunset each family 
meets for evening prayer. Then the men study by 
themselves till half-past nine, when the curfew bell— 
true “cover up the fire’-—warns them to put out their 
lights. 

Preference is given in the filling up of vacancies to 
married men, as a means of educating the women and 
children. The Samoans hold women in high estima- 
tion, and the people in applying for teachers usually 
ask for one whose wife can teach their wives and 
daughters. 

The Scotch lady referred to draws a comparison be- 
tween the Samoan regard for women and the estimation 
in which some Scotchmen hold them. A Highlander, 
she says, was driving a fierce bull along the highway. 

“That is a dangerous-looking brute!’’ said a friend. 

“Ou na!” answered the owner; “he is just as ceevil 
asasheep. He wadna hurt onybody, unless, maybe, 
weemen and bairns and such like!”’ 





ie 
VERY GLAD. 

The attempt to scrape relationship in asking a favor, 
because a man does not dare to use open bribery, is on 
a par with the paltry wickedness of Mexican thieves, 
who, it is said, will steal a cent and not take a dollar, 
for the reason that they have not the courage to steal 
the dollar. A district judge in the State of New York 
was a most amiable man, whose honor was unsullied, 
and who hated a mean action. At the Genesee Circuit 
he was hearing an action in which one of the parties 
happened to be a namesake of his. During the trial 
this man, having an opportunity, and thinking proba- 
bly to gain some advantage by it, approached the judge 
and said,— 

“We are of the same name, judge. I’ve been making 
inquiries, and find we are some relation to each other.”’ 
; 5 Ab,” said the judge, “is that so? Are you sure of 

t?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, ‘‘no doubt of it.’’ 

“Well,” said the judge, “I’m very glad to hear that— 
very glad indeed. I shall get rid of your case; I shall 
dismiss it, because I cannot sit in a suit when I am re- 
lated to one of the parties.” 

This was a little more than the man had intended, and 
he began to see if he could not regain his lost ground. 
After a few inquiries as to the judge’s ancestry and their 
residence, he said, — 

“T think, judge, I was mistaken. We are of quite 
different families, and not at all related.” 

“Ah,” says the judge, “is that so?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, “there is no mistake about it.” 

“Well,” replied the judge, in a very emphatic tone, 
“I’m glad to learn that—very glad indeed. I should 
hate awfully to be related to a man unprincipled enough 
to attempt to influence a court as you have done.” 
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HE DID IT. 

Several years before the railroad was built across the 
Continent, a fun-loving Scotchman started from Minne- 
sota for California. He and his family travelled in an 
ox-cart, and were five months on their journey. While 
passing through Nebraska, he met roving parties of 
Pawnee Indians. They were such obtrusive beggars, 
that he seldom halted for a meal but several of them 
would “happen in” and beg for biscuit. 

The Scotchman was both annoyed and anxious. He 
saw that if he went on feeding Pawnees with biscuit, 
his supply of flour would be exhausted before he had 
passed through the State. He did not wish to offend 
them, lest they should cause him trouble, but he deter- 
mined to put a stop to their begging. 

One day, as he halted by a spring to take a “‘bite,”’ 
several Pawnees joined him and, as usual, asked for 
biscuit. 

“Now,” thought the Scotchman, “is my time. 
clear these fellows out once for all.” 

Taking a biscuit, he split it in two, spread each half 
with mustard, and handed the pungent sandwich to the 
principal Indian. The big jaws of the savage fastened 
on it instantly. The next moment, the tears started in 
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his eyes, his breath stopped, and he handed the biscuit 
back to his host. 

“Eat plenty, it’s goad,’’ said the Scotchman, without 
a movement of his facial muscles. 

The Indian looked at him intently for a moment, and 
said,— 

“Good for white man—kill Pawnee,” and soon after, 
the band mounted their ponies and rode away. 

From that day he was not troubled with begging 
Pawnees. The news of the effect of the white man’s 
mustard seemed to have spread far and wide. 


+ 
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LONGFELLOW AND THE QUEEN. 
During one of Mr. Longfellow’s visits to England he 
paid his respects to Queen Victoria by ‘“‘command”’ of 
Her Majesty. Miss Blanche Roosevelt gives the follow- 
ing ieport of the visit, as she heard it related by the 
poet himself: “An imposing lady in black, with flow- 
ing drapery, eame quickly forward to greet me,” said 








Mr. Longfellow. ‘It was Her Majesty. She extended 


her hand and I offered to take it.”’ 


“What,” I interrupted, “did you not bend and offer 
to kiss it?” 

“No,” said he, timidly. ‘I was not then familiar or 
acquainted with court etiquette, as lam now. She of- 
fered me her hs and evidently to shake, it seemed to me, 
and I shook it.’ 

“Why,” said I, “‘sheis the most inexorably exigeante 
of all sovereigns. You must have horrified her. 

“I presume | did,’ said he, simply. ‘‘Now I think 
of it, she was disconcerted, I suppose for that reason, 
but she rallied graciously and asked me about America 
and myself. She explained,— 

“We speak of America first, because you are Amer- 
ica’s poet. ‘Tennyson is ours.” 

«Tennyson is the world’s poet, madam,’ said I, bow- 
ing grav ely. She smiled in gratified acquiescence and 
eo a ll 

“«*You are very generous.’ 

“Her Majesty was then pleased to converse on gener- 
al topics, but persistently got back to the subject of my- 
self. I felt she was piqued about something at first, and 
her last words were,— 

“*We shall not forget you;’ 
‘why, even all my servants read your poems! 

The poet then glanced up, and with an almost comi- 
cal expression, he said,— 

“What do you think she intended by it? I was non- 

lussed, and to-day, although many years have passed, 
am. undecided as to what Her Majesty’ 8 real meaning 
was.” 








adding w ith a laugh, 
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THE TACTFUL DISRAELI. 

Aaron Burr was possessed of a tact which never 
failed him. He was walking Broadway, one day, after a 
long absence from New York, when two ladics passed 
him. ‘Why, there’s Colonel Burr!’ said one lady, 
who had formerly known him, to the other. Burr 
stopped, bowed, held out his hand, but only seemed to 
recognize her. 

“You don’t remember me, Col. Burr,’’ said the lady. 
“T am Miss - 

“What! Miss yet?” answered Burr. 

“Yes, sir; Miss yet,”’ the lady replied, with just 
a trace of asperity in her reply. 

“I am sure, madame, it could not have been the fault 
of our sex,’”’ said Burr, with a smile. An anecdote 
told of Disraeli, soon after he was created Earl of Bea- 
consfield, exhibits him as worthy to rank with Burr as 
a masterly social tactician : 











It appears that not long after his transplantation from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords, Disraeli 
met a brother peer in the street, who asked him how 
he liked the change. 

“Like it!” exclaimed Disracli, forgetting himself for 
the moment, and blundering out with the truth; “like 
it! I feel as if I were dead and buried!” 

Then seeing the expression of discomfiture on the 
peer’s face, he added, hastily, with a courtly bow and an 
irresistible smile, ‘‘and in the land of the blessed!’’ 


SCARCE. 

Mrs. Stowe tells of two old ladies who had a passion 
for attending funerals, and who used frequently to 
start off in their old-fashioned chaise to attend one ina 
neighboring village. Southern negroes are said to have 
the same passion. For the gratification of attending 
the funeral of a person they have probably never seen 
they will even run the risk of losing their places as ser- 
vants. Says a writer in Lippincott’s: 

The idea of being buried with asword and sash across 
his coffin, a brass band at the head of the procession, a 
bass drum sobbing in the rear, has caused many a col- 
ored soldier to meet death with a composure which the 
physician attending him probably ascribed to his sopor- 
ifics and the minister to his comforting words. 

“Miss Bettie,” said the dining-room servant of my 
next-door neighbor, standing in the doorway, his hat in 
both hands, ‘Miss Bettie, I'd like ter go ter a funul dis 
mornin’, ef you kin spar’ me.” 

“Why, John!” said Miss P. with a most unusual vi- 
bration of her sweet voice, “‘why, John, the mortality 
among your acquaintances is something fearful. I nev- 
er knew any one but an undertaker attend as many as 
you do.” 

“Lor, Miss Bettie!’ exclaimed John, in a tone of re- 
monstrance and reproach. Then he swung his hat dis- 
consolately between his knees, and added, in a tone of 
intense self-commiseration, “I don’t see how you kin 
say dat, Miss Betty. I bin thinkin’ how funuls was 
mighty skase ’mongst my friends!” 


ities 
“VYAGNEY.”’ 
This may be a good word to add to the language, if a 
special name is wanted for those lazy parasites who get 
not only all their credit for knowledge, but their very 
living, out of better people’s heads. It is the name of a 
tree that grows in Cuba, that Dr. Bushnell described as 
“the wooden devil of the general treehood.” 


It is a tree which begins to grow at the top. The 
seeds of the tree are lodged accidentally in the moist 
branching places of other trees, ten, thirty, sometimes 
fifty feet from the ground. 

There it begins to grow, sending its vinous roots 
along down the body of the tree occupied till these root- 
lings strike the ground and take root in it, and then a 
growth commences upwards, like that of any tree. 

These outward growths, upward and downward, 
completely hug the life out of the inside tree, and the 
new tree straddles out into numerous legs, which sup- 
port a huge trunk, the timber of which is worthless. 
The treeis a thieving parasite, good for nothing and un- 
sightly. 

The moral which Dr. Bushnell drew from this 
“wooden devil of the general trechood”’ is that certain 
men get all their growths from the tops of other men. 
Unable to stand alone they appropriate the strength of 
others and seem to be great.— Cambridge Tribune. 


a 
INTRODUCED BY HIS BOOK, 
The introduction of Miss Bremer, the Swedish nov- 
elist, to Hans Andersen, the Danish writer, was curi- 
ous : 


On his first visit to Sweden, as he was standing on 
the deck of the steamer in the Gotha Canal, he remarked 
to the captain that his dearest hope in coming to Swe- 
den was to see Frederika Bremer. He was told that he 
would do well to resign this hope at once, for the lady 
was on the Continent. 

At the next town at which the steamer stopped, how- 
ever, a little shy personage got in, and the captain, hur- 
rying to Andersen, said, ‘You’re in luck, for that’s 
Miss Bremer who has just come on board.” 

Andersen lost no time in presenting himself to her, 
but, unfortunately, she had never heard of him, and 
was only stiffly civil. Upon this Andersen produced 
one of hisown volumes and presented it to her. 

She disappeared, and after an hour or two, came up 
on deck again with a very beaming face, and said, “I 
know you now!”’ The acquaintance thus oddly made 
ripened into a life-long friendship.— Temple Bar. 
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Horsford’s Acid ianaieitin. 

VALUABLE MEDICINE 

Dr. W. H. PARMELEE, Toledo, O., says: “I have pre- 

scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and have 

been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition to our 
list of medicinal agents.” [Com, 


Bronchitis. — Throat Diseases often com- 
mence with a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the 
voice. These incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” which, if neglected,often re- 
sult inachronic trouble of the throat. 25c. a box. [Com. 
Writing a taught, 


SHORTHAND *: mail or personally. 


eaaiene presares > r pape, when competent. Send 
for circular. FE E, Oswego, N.Y. 

NEW H H The Key to Fortune 
BOOK. Practical Life, ‘ inallAvenuesof Life. 
600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and illustration. 


AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $150 per month. For Terms, 
address J. C. MCCU RDY . & Co., Philadelphia, — 














MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women, Laboratories,cabinets and 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


R YOUNG LADIES. 
The Eightictt Year commences Sep 1882. For cir- 
culars apply to MISS ANNIE E, ¢ OHNSON, Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 
EVERY ONE music 


Will get valuable information FREE by send- 
ing for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to age 
Careful persofial supervision. No bet- 
ter equipped school in America. For 
ooaloree address, UFANT & 


ARSH, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 


Supposing, 
Charming descriptive concert song. By J. W. Bischoff. 
One of this well-known composer's best efforts. Sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of 40 cts., by the Pub- 
lishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled u No breaking of 
lasses; very handy. Sold by 
Opticians. By mail, 25cts. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4L IBERTY PL ACE, 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, June 
8th, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free on application, Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates 

y Excursionist, with Maps, by mail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. Box 1611, 
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MACHINE 
family use in nearly every State and Territory in the 
le 


THE COMPANION SEWING now in 

and.” The “Companion” contains all the latest improve- 
ments of value, and is really the most desirable Sewing 
Machine for Family Service now before the public. 
Simplicity, durability and ease of running are among 
its points of superiority. 

FREE TO ALL—On receipt of postal we will send to 
any address illustrated /nstruction Book, sample of 
work, ete. We make a special price to our subscribers 
which we will give on application. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FISHERS ISLAND, Suffolk Co., N. Y¥., May 8th. 
Perry Mason & 

Dear Sirs— The Cs ‘ompanion Sewing Machine forwarded 
to me from_Boston on the lath of April has “been duly 
received. Ihave been waiting to give it a fair trial, be- 
Sore adding my testimonial that tt is all that you claimit 
to be, and that 1am perfectly satisfied with it. Its per- 
fect simplicity and the ease with which it runs, make it 
particularly attractive to me, and as I have had exper i= 
ence in many other machines, I feel myself competent to 
give an opinion, and shall take great pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends who are still without that most 
useful article. 1beg to remain, yours very truly, 

‘L, A. HOOD, 
ee 


The Waterbury Watch. 


We receive letters daily from our readers commend- 
ing the Waterbury watcli as a reliable time-keeper. 








CAD 

We have regulated thousands of these watches at our 
office, and we find that they keep better time than Swiss 
watches costing $12.00 and over. At one time we made 
a test, as follows: 

We set twenty American watches, costing $15.00 each; 

also twenty Waterbury watches, ¢ osting $3.50 each. At 
the end of three days we had the following result: 


AMERICAN. 
Eight stopped, five nearly an hour out of the 
ay, seven only on time. 
WATERBURY. 
One stopped, three from one to ten minutes 
of the way, sixteen ON TI 





er 


Young farmer (surveying the stock)—A pretty tidy 
lot, Maria. Wife (considerably the senior)—Aye, but 
they would nae be there maybe were’t not for my brass? 
Husband (nettled)—Whoy, lass, kin it be coom to that 
wi ye? if it had no been for your money, mayhap ye 





wid na ha been here yersel! 


In both cases these watches were taken directly from 
stock, and had not been regulated since leaving the 
| respective factories. 

ve » offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a 
| satin-lined case, for $3.50 and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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ORGAN 


J.Estey & Co. 
Brattleboro Vt. 


er 9 dee mem 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 


with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 


10 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Cannot help betas taken with our truly golden trio of 
nday School singers. 


LIGHT AND LIFE.| 


Mh 
pls 








Shining with Gospel 


i | Light. Replete witk 
35 CENTS. the Life of joyous 
R. M. McINTOSH.,. childhood. 





Tn the front rank, 

Will be received 
with a shout by hap- 
py young singers. 


Banner of Victory. 
35 CENTS. 





ABBEY & MUNGER. 
BEACON LIGHT.| 


35 CENTS, 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN. | 


_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cine STYLE 


CARPENT 
RGAN 


No better hymns, 
No better music can 
| be found anywhere. 





FANTASIE ORGAN, No. 86, 
“What the works are to a watch, the action is to the 
Organ!” 


7 AM Genuine Carpenter Organs contain the cele- 
ratec 
“Carpenter Organ Action.” 
- which is a guarantee of the excellence 
ment.”— Youth's aS, goes Aug. S81. 


The superiority of the Carpe nter Organ was fully 
proved n YOUTH’S COMPANION April 20, 1882, page 


of the instru- 


Most reliable Dealers keep them, but if any do 
not have the “Cz tpentor ” to show you, write to the 
manufacturer for a Catalogue and information as to 
whe te you can see them. Do NOT BUY ANY ORGAN 
| until you have examined the “Carpenter.” 

A beautiful we 4 Illustrated Catalogue, the finest 

ever published, se oh free to intending purchasers, 
ddress or gall upon 

E. P.C ARPENTE R, Worcester, Mass. (U.S. A.) 


PENs.— 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, contain 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be earried in tit 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New week. 
Send for Price Li 
Our Goods are sold by ke dealers. 















DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public ; 
the past 35 years, for his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses inflict, 
and without any operation or hindrance from labor an 

with perfect security from the danger of strangulate: 

rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 261 
Broadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, P| 
cians, Farmers and others who have been treate 
cured by Dr. Sherman’s method. It is mailed to tho! 
who send 10 cts. 


AGENTS “WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 200° Reg 
Book. New Price List. You double ye us moni 
Address Dr. CHASE’S Printing | House, Ann Arbor, Micn. 
YHE HUGE, drastic e ing, sickenin, ills are 
being superseded b D Dr. Pieree’s ES pargative 














41 Temple Place, Boston, Masa. 


fast 
Pellets.” Sold by owe alg 





For the Companion, 
THE RELIEF OF HENNE 


“Ride fast and far, my courier brave, 
Till the dew thy courser’s fetlocks lave 
In the land of the setting sun, 
ay to England’s Edward bold: 
e and son of his comrade old 
Lie leaguered in Hennebon.’” 


5ON. 


Then the lady looked from her turre . gray, 
On the foemeéen mustered in steel arr: 

Neath the walls of her castle home; 
And she thought of her loved in captive bands, 
Of her son, the heir of his name and lands, 

An exile, doomed to roam. 


And her heart swelled high with love 
As forth, with her noble boy by I 
She passed to the castle wall; 
In her train, her maidens, fair 
In silks and jewels richly dight, 
Followed in silence, all. 


The archer stood with bow unstrung, 
The oath was checked on the soldier's tongue, 
As he listened with forehead bare, 
And their captain doffed his plume d crest, 
While he longed to lay his lance in rest 
‘or God, and his lady fair. 


and pride, 
ide 


and bright, 


“Brave men and true—my brothers, all!” 
The voice rang out like a trumpet call, 
As each soldier grasped his brand, 
The foe besets us sore, without, 
Though we’ve beat them in many a bloody bout, 
Yet now beleaguered we stand. 
“LT know that hunger makes brave men shrink, 
Who would stand undaunted on danger’s brink, 
Yet I pray you, hear my word: 
When women and babes its pangs can bear, 
Shall steel-clad men refuse to share 
Alike with their sovereign lord 7” 


Then the princely boy spake bold and high, 

With the fire of his race in his clear blue eye, 
Though his childish face was wan 

“T will live or die ona single cru 

Ere the home of my fathers be laid in dust 
By the foes of Hennebon. 


And the watchful foemen marshalled without 
Wondered to hear the joyous shout, 
The loud, triumphant ery: 
And their brows grow dark as they mark the band 
Of maidens, that close to the ramparts stand, 
Laughing in mockery. 


Brave heart of soldier, 
Rejoice! for over the 
Brave Edward's sail 
And the foe are scattered far rand wide, 
Like mimic boats before the tide 
That sweeps the white beach clean, 


There's wassail and joy in thos rand old halls, 
And many a banner drapes the walls 

From the fly ing foeman won: 
And there, with music, and mirth, and light, 
The Engtish king dubs lord and knight 

The heirs of Hennebon. 


of dame, and child, 


an slg 


Mrs. Hl. G. Rowe, 
+> 
For the Companion. 
TRUE AND BRAVE. 

“T take no stock in a man 
mush of concession 
a public meeting. 
than elegant. 


who is known as a 
,” said a speaker, addressing 
The phrase forcible 
But it expresses the contempt felt 
for the timid and subservient man who perverts 
St. Paul’s example, and becomes all things to all 
men. 
The outspoken Hamlet could not help despising 
the courtier Polonius, after this conversation : 
“Ham—Do you see 
shape of a camel? 
Ky the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed, 
Methinks it is like a weasel. 
It is backed like a weasel. 
Or, like a whale? 
Very like a whale.” 


18 


more 


yonder cloud that’s almost in 


Every man whose good opinion is worth hav- 
ing, respects the antagonist who has the courage 
to declare his convictions. The fact 
trated by an anecdote told of George Moore, the 
English merchant and philanthropist. 

Mr. Moore was a religious man 
tianity was a part of himself, and went where- 
ever he went. He loved the Bible, and was not 
ashamed to avow his faith in it as God’s word, 

He was dining at a friend's house, when one of | 
the guests, a gentleman of “advanced thought,” 
ventured to say, “Surely there is uo one here so 


1s 


whose Chris- 


antiquated as to believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ?” 

“Fes, I Moore, speaking up 
promptly, from the other side of the table, “and I 
should be very much ashamed of myself if 1 did 
not.” 

Silence followed, and the gentleman did not 
pursue the subject. Ina few minutes the ladies 
went to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen 
followed. 

“Can tell asked the skeptic of a 
lady, “who is the gentleman who so promptly 
answered my inquiry in the dining-room 2” 


do,” said George 


you me,” 


Eng- 


lish etiquette does not permit the introduction of | 


guests. 
“Oh he is husband, 
Moore,” answered the lady, in a tone 
cated that she was proud of him. 
“T am 
have told me 


yes; my 


Mr. 
which indi- 


George 


sorry,” continued the gentleman, “vou 
that so soon, for | wished to say 
that I have never been so struck with the reli- 
gious sincerity of any one. I shall never forget it.” 
- +e 

AMERICANISMS.—In England even to-day the 
language of America is not considered pure Eng- 
lish, but by cultured as well as ignorant Eng- 
lishmen is thought to be a sort of patois, a mix- 
ture of all the known languages of the globe, in- 
terspersed with New England slang. 

It is amusing to note the list of Americanisms 
as they are termed, to which attention is frequent- 
ly called in English newspapers. It reminds one 
of Mr. Howells’ Englishman, who carried a note- 
book in which to copy American idioms, and 
whose success in trying to talk with American 


illus- | 


_THE YOUTH'S 


| trave nom according to these so- aii idioms, was was 
not great. 

A recent issue of a London paper contains what | 
it calls a “poem,” from an American publication, | 
and proceeds to notice three of its Americanisms; | 
“busted,” “shinned up the tree” and “kerslup.” | 

The writer goes on to say, ‘Shinning is used in 
the States to express the act of walking as well 
as of climbing. ‘He was always shinning around 
the free lunches ;’ that is to say, ‘he was alw ays | 
prowling from restaurant to restaurant where | 
gratuitous lunches were served.’ As to the ety- 
mology of ‘kerslup,’ I am in the dark.” 

It is probable.that some Americans would be 

| also “in the dark” as concerns the use of these 
words, and would find them as much of an ety- | 
mological puzzle as does this English writer. The 
“poem,” too, will hardly be considered American 

| classic, and Americans will be more inclined to 
smile than to feel disturbed at the serious way in 
which such doggerel is received. The lines referred 
to are as follows: 


“And I stayed below in the rosy glow 


——_—_+or- 


WEDDINGS IN SWEDEN. 
In no part of the “Land of the Midnight Sun” was 
| Mr. Du Chaillu more delightfully impressed than in the 
Swedish province of Dalecarlia. He found its peas- 
ants primitive folk, living in Acadian simplicity, and 


| miles, in eight hours and twenty-eight minutes 





adhering with tenacity to ancient customs and even to 
old costumes, 
One of the most entertaining sights to a traveller 
who appreciates a fervid religious faith is to watch on 
| a summer's Sunday morning the people wending their 
way to the parish church. Some come in boats, from 
thirty to forty feet long, crowded with sixty or seventy 
Now and then the observer will see a boat 
filled by one family—grandfather, grandmother, chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and even babies, the great grand- 
| children. | 
By land come people in carts and on foot. Each girl | 
carries a bunch of wild flowers and her prayer-book | 
wrapped ina thick embroidered handkerchief. From 
| her apron hangs an embroidered pouch containing a | 
lunch of bread and butter, cheese and young onions. 





persons. 


At one church Mr. Du Chaillu saw five thousand peo- 
ple listening to the sermon. Even the shrill cries of the 
babies, some two hundred being present, did not dis- 
turb them nor the good pastor. The singing was by 

| the whole congregation, accompanied by an organ, and 
rose to a fervor which impressed the watchful traveller. 

In another church he saw evidence that not all the 
people gave due attention tothe sermon. Near the pul- 
pit Bible was a club, something like a policeman’s, with 
which, in former years, the pastor struck the pulpit to 
awake the sleepers. A long pole, rounded at the end, 
was used by the sexton to poke the ribs of drowsy hear- 
ers. Now pinches of strong snuff are used to sneeze 
the sleeper into wakefulness. 

A wedding, if the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
are well-to-do farmers, is the great social event of the 
Delecarlians. Invitations are extended, not by cards, 
but personally by members of the respective families, 
two weeks before the ceremony, and each guest gives a 
small measure of malt to make ale for the wedding 
feast. ° 

The preparations begin several weeks before the 
event. Large quantities of hard and soft bread are 

| baked, many sheep and oxen slaughtered, and an abun- 
| dance of bacon, butter, cheese and potatoes laid in. 

Unfortunately temperance societies have not convert- 
ed the Swedes from their ancient drinking customs, At 
weddings they drink to excess, and a large supply of 
strong ale, spirits, wine and punch is provided. 

An ancient custom called “forming’’ ordains that 
}each guest shall bring a contribution of eatables and 
| drinkables to the feast. The neighbors come forward 
| and offer their dwellings for lodging-houses, and bring 

out their best linen sheets and pillow cases 

| Karly in the morning the bride goes to ‘the house of 
her father-in-law to make her wedding toilet, which re- 
quires several hours and the aid of many helpers. As 
the hour draws nigh, the wedding procession, formed 
of many vehicles,—the more the greater the compli- 
ment,—wends its way to the church. The bride and 
| groom ride in the only carriage drawn by two horses. 
She carries a psalm-book wrapped in an embroidered 
handkerchief, a present from the groom. 

Open house is kept for a week. The most honored 
guests and nearest relatives are required by etiquette to 
keep themselves modestly in the yard. When the host 
calls their names for the first table, they must suffer 
themselves to be dragged to their places. It would be 

| thought rude to go at once. 

The groom’s mother and sisters serve in the kitchen, 
and her brothers wait upon the guests atthe table. All 
are presse d to eat and drink. Having eaten at the 
| bride’s father’s house, eac h guest is expected to go to 
the house of the groom’s father to eat another meal. 

In the evening there is dancing, and the bride is ex- 

| pected to dance with every man and the groom with 
every woman. At the third day there is a lull in the 
festivities. The guests, from want of sleep and exces- 
sive eating and drinking, are suffering from a peculiar 
headache. It is called Aopparslagare, as the throb- 
bing pain in the region of the temples reminds the suffer- 
er of the thumps given by a coppersmith to the vessel 

| he is mending. 

On the afternoon of the last day, the bride and groom, 
standing in the largest room, receive the farewells of 
the guests. Every one, as he leaves, puts into the hand 

| of the bride some bank bills. Without looking at it 
she drops it into a big linen pouch hung at her side. A 
popular bride often gets money enough to start her hus- 
band a good way in his new life. 


+@> 
BICYCLES. 
It is evident that the bicycle is no longer an experi- 





ment. It takes its place with the steam-boat, the loco- 

motive and the trotting-horse, as a permanent addition 
to our means of getting over the ground. There is 
utility in it as well as pleasure. In London, at the 
| present time, there are in use seventy thousand of these 
airy vehicles, of which one thousand belong to the Gov- 


| voice: 





ernment, and are used to facilitate the operations of the 
post-oflice, the police force and other branches of the | 
civil service. 

As the roads in England are uniformly hard and | 
smooth, the bicycle is used there to a greater extent 
than in any othercountry. Our amusing contemporary, 
The Bicycling World, states the number of machines in 
use in Great Britain at one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
an extraordinary number, considering that the vehicle, 
in its present efficiency, is a thing of yesterday. The 
invention of the velocipede, it is true, dates back to 
1779; but the exquisite bicycle which we now see si- | 

lently wheeling by every hour was not in existence ten | 


» | years ago. Ata meeting near London in 1877, fifteen 


hundred bicycles were assembled. 


In this country, the machine makes its way. One | 
firm of manufacturers in New England began t e pres- 
ent season with a stock of three thousand two hundred 
vehicles ready for use, and already, it is said, they find 
some difficulty in keeping up with their orders. ' 


|} and correspondingly large, 
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Ww are things are reported of apes and their 
rider: 

A pa “ar or two ago, a Hungarian travelled on his ma- 
chine from Ostend to Pesth, a distance of one thousand 
two hundred miles, at the rate of sixty miles a day. No 
horse could have carried him so far in the time. Stan- 
ten rode from London to Bath, one hundred and eight 
. George 
Ww aller rode in Agricultural Hall, London, one thou- 
sand four hundred and four miles in six days of eighteen 
hours each. 

In the United States, the chief point of competition 
has been to do the fastest mile. At Detroit, a few days 
ago, a young woman, who we suppose was indifferent 
to general public sentiment as to the delicacy of her 
conduct, rode a bicycle three-quarters of a mile in two 
minutes and fifty-seven seconds. The best mile ever 
ridden on a bicycle, we believe, was done in England 
this spring by R. Howell, who accomplished it in two 
minutes, fifty-two and three-fifths seconds. We shall 
soon hear, perhaps, of a bicycler doing his ‘2.40 on a 

” 





| plank road. 


Some of these riders already equal the feats of re- 
nowned riders of the bare-backed steed. We read in the 
Bicycling World of an astounding Mr. Rex Smith of 
Ww ashington, who the other evening at the Rink, held 

“a large and fashionable audience spellbound” by his 
“fancy riding.” 

He rode the whole length of the rink on one wheel 
with his hands held behind him, and performed a hand- 
kerchief-trick, in which he dismounted, let go the ma- 
chine, picked up a handkerchief, and then chased the 
machine, vaulting into the saddle, with certainty and 
bewildering rapidity. This is extraordinary indeed, 
and goes far to justify the parents of Mr. Rex Smith in | 
giving him the name he bears. | 

Bicye ling has even its controversies. A great ques- 
tion has arisen at Philadelphia whether horses and bi- 
cycles can be safely trusted together in the public 
a. Timid drivers support the negative in this de- 
vate, and bold bicyclers the affirmative. The President 
of the Bicycling Club of Philadelphia, Mr. T. K. Long- | 
streth, takes high ground, and a great deal of it. 

“TI have ridden,”’ he says, “over three thousand miles 
in my time, and I don’t remember a single occasion on | 
which my machine terrified a horse.”’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Russell Thayer, Superin- 
tendent of the Fairmount Park, reports that horses shy 
badly at the airy wheel, and that ‘‘very serious conse- 
quences have very nearly happened.” 

We take the papers and reserve our decision. 





+> me 


For the Companion, 
UNCROWNED POETS. 
All poets are not crowned! There are who chant, 
Unrecognized along our common way 
Songs worthier, it may be, of our praise 
Than some to which a loud applause we grant, 
As more the poet’s name than soul we want 
In these degenerate, superficial days 
When but a spark is kindled to at 
And fickle breaths a favorite minstrel vaunt. 


0 ye uncrowned, who yet from rhythmic soul 
Pour forth, as the lone rock its lucent tide, 
That runs and ripples, if men see or no, 
Your song, like that, shall find its final goal, 
And in the sea of song its sweetness La 
But that more free and broader for its 
WILLIAM C, 


_— 
FURIOUS DRIVING. 

The frightful speed at which the Rocky Mountain 
stage-drivers often go has not only badly scared and 
shaken up many a new passenger, but has even made 
us shiver and wince who have only read the description 
of it. The mail-drivers in British 
love the same mad gait. Rousselet, in his “India and 
its Native Princes,” says he rode a single trip with one 
of them—and found it quite enough for him. 





Ric HARDS. 


Hindostan seem to 


“Here comes the mail-cart, gentlemen!”’ cries our 
servant, and we are hardly out of our rooms when there 
appears on the road a fantastic equipage, with three 
horses attached, drawing a light box painted red, mount- 
ed on two immense wheels which make enormous 
jumps, asif they wished to get ahead of the horses. 

In the twinkling of an eye the wagon is in front of us, 
the horses are unhitched and the relay is attached. 

“Quick, gentlemen!” says the courier, a tall, thin 
Indian, who is dressed in an old red cloth tunic, which 
lets you see his gaunt and naked limbs. 

I get up beside him. 

“Hold on tight!” 

IT gra asp hold of the sides and we start. Our horses 
break into a furious gallop, and seem to have taken the 
bits in their teeth. The wagon jumps and bounds 
about. It seems to me every moment that I shall fly 
into the air. I try to speak, but it is impossible to open 
my mouth. The Indian, impassible, almost standing in 
his seat, belabors his horses constantly. 

Up hill and down, over narrow bridges, the same mad 
gallop is kept up. One can hardly get a glimpse at the 
country, or tell whether the objects he is passing are 
trees or houses. 

At last there isa relay. I take advantage of this mo- 
ment of rest to ask the driver if he always goes at this 
rate. 

“Bara, sahib, ka houkour.,” he replies,— 
the order.”’ 

My question is absurd. The mail can never go slow- 
ly; but in India it must go fast—at a mad rate of speed. 
Every day horses and couriers break their legs or arms, 
but that is no matter; the letters must go forward. An- 
other courier takes the despatches and is off. 


“That is 





+~@> 
SCARED. 

If anything will make the average dentist pull hard, 
and put all his faculty and muscle into the pull, it must | 
be when he knows that the alternative is “Out tooth or | 
out dentist.””. The Hartford (Ct.) Times proves this by | 
giving a strange office incident of the by-gone days. A | 
dentist of that city, when he first commenced practice, 
slept in a room next to his office. One summer morn- 
ing, just before daylight, he was awakened bya pound. | 
ing and racket at the doer as though some one was in 
fierce haste to get in. | 


The doctor hurried to the door, 
the fastenings were removed, the 
pushed open, and a wild-looking, bare-headed man 
rushed in. Without speaking a word, he began strid- 
ing up aad down the room, singing at the top of his 


and, as soon as 
door was rudely 


“Oh, it will be joyful, 
Oh, it will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more.” 

The scene was calculated to try the nerves of an older 
man than the doctor, who at once realized that his visit- 
or was a lunatic. The man was at least six feet in height | 
and as he went flying up 
and down the room with the activity of a cat, his mus- 
| cular limbs in full play, his long hair pushed back, eyes 
flashing with maniac fire, and face almost deathly pale, 
no wonder the youthful practitioner was uneasy at the 
situation. But thinking it was best to put ona bold | 
face, he said to the fellow,— 

“You seem to be pretty happy. 
you?” 

The man stopped, and glaring at the doctor, an- 
swered, with savage brevity,— 

“Pull a tooth!” 

Then he struck his old gait up and down the room, 
still singing,— 


What can I do for 


“Oh, it will be joyful, 
Oh, it will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more.” 


The doctor disliked the job of pulling a tooth for a lu- 
natic, but thinking that was the quickest way out of the 
unpleasant predicament, he told the crazy man to take 
the chair. He examined and found that the tooth to be | 
pulled was a big molar, which promised hard work. | 


| retaliation. 
| engineer on the Panama and Aspinwall Railway. 


| Noster. 


As he ene with his forceps, the lunatic sat up 
in the chair, and with a ferocious glare of his savage 
eyes, looking straight at the doctor, said,— 
“Be quick, and if you don’t pull it the first time, I'll 
throw you out of that window. 
And he pointed to an open window, more than twen- 
ty feet from the ground. ‘The dentist saw that he must 
do his best or suffer (for the madman was bigger than 
he), and accordingly he exchanged his forceps for an 
enormous pair of old-fashioned grippers, and with one 
mighty wrench tore out the tooth. The lunatic bound- 
ed out of the chair, and spitting the blood from his 
mouth, went striding abcut the floor, singing,— 
“Oh, it will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more. 


” 


He kept up this march for about five minutes, and 
then dashed out of the door and down stairs, still sing- 
ing his joyful song. 

Although his customer had bolted the office without 
saying a word about the pay, the doctor wouldn’t have 
called him back for the world, and he actually felt re- 
lieved when he saw the wild fellow scudding down Main 
Street, past the old State House. As he turned to dou- 
ble- bolt the door, fearing he might return, the words,— 


“Oh, it will be joyful,” 


which were faintly wafted to his ears, showed he was 
still moving away in the right direction. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the man had es- 
caped from the Retreat, that he was a violent and dan- 
gerous patient and that his keepers had been hnnting 
for him all night. 

It was the most trying case the doctor ever met with 
in his profession, and he is thankful that, with the aid 
of his big forceps, he safely pulled through. 


—+@>— 
SERVED RIGHT. 


A writer in the Ledger cites an instance of a patient 
mule turning upon his tormentor—very much as the 


| Paris carter’s horse did, in the incident related some 


time ago in the Companion. Cruelty to animals would 
soon cease if its victims could all protect themselves by 
The eye-witness to the incident was an 
His 
train had stopped at a small inland station for wood 
and water, and while his fireman was superintending 
the wooding-up, his attention was attracted by a big, 
brutish half-breed, who was cruelly abusing his over- 
loaded mule. 

The animal was harnessed to a rude, lumbering cart» 
with two trucks of solid wood, the load being of lumber- 
The miserably-constructed trucks had become stuck in 
a muddy slough, and it was simply beyond the mule’s 
power to pull the load any further. 

The human brute swore and plied his heavy whip; 
and then he got a ponderous stake of wood, and beat 
the poor beast with that. Several gentlemen expostu- 
lated with the inhuman carman, but his abusive an- 
swers silenced them. 

At length, by a plunge and pull more desperate than 
any which had preceded it, the harness gave way. 
There was a snapping—a rending—and in a moment 
the mule was clear of his load. 

The quivering animal made a few bounds away from 
the scene of his suffering, when his capacious ears 


| caught the savage voice of his late tormentor, calling 


upon him, blasphemously, to stop. 

He did stop. He stopped and turned—turned squarely 
about, and looked at the man who held the bela oring- 
stake. His head was inclined like the head of one in 
deep thought. A moment so—and then he made a 
rush. 

He reared and struck the man with his fore-feet— 
knocked him backward to the ground—and then jumped 
upon his breast, and fastened his avenging teeth upon 
his throat. 

As quickly as possible the infuriate animal was 
dragged away from the prostrate carman, and the vic- 
tim lifted up. He was senseless, but living, with two 


| or three ribs broken, his breast-bone crushed in, and 
| otherwise injured. 


A doctor was quickly on hand 
from the train, who said the human brute would live. 
But nobody gave him sympathy. The owner of the 
mule came upon the scene while the surgeon was ex- 
amining the wounded carman, and he declared that the 
mule was not only the most valuable, by far, of all his 
draught animals, but that he was the kindest and most 


| docile animal he ever owned. 


——______<@>—__———— 
BOTH WAYS. 
An old story, frequently told in the forecastle of 
British ships, is reproduced by the New York Ledger. 
A seaman once came before the judges of Admiralty for 


| examination as to his fitness for the office of boatswain 


on board a frigate then fitting out for the Indies. The 
august judges were in a petulant mood, and the presi- 
dent of the board so far forgot himself as to ask Jack if 
he could tell off the points of the compass. 

“Aye, sir—and by your honor’s favor,”’ said the hon- 
est old tar, “I believe I can say | it better than your 
honor can say your Pater Noster. 

| you can do that, my man, you shall have the 
berth,” declared the judge; “and if you don’t do it, 


| you sha’n't be rated at all.” 


Jack agreed readily, and spun off the points of the 
compass from North to North-by-East, etc., rapidly, 
and in fine style. 

Then the judge repeated the Lord’s Prayer, with 
equal order and regularity; and when he had finished 


| he demanded to know of his associates, if Jack had 


said his compass any better than he had said his Pater 
They decided that he had not. 

“So, my man,” said the judge, ‘“‘you have lost.” 

“No, no, begging your honor’s pardon!” cried Jack. 
| “I’ve done but just half the work. We don’t calla 
man fit to stand at a ship’s helm if he can’t say the 
| compass one way as well as the other. So, now, your 
honor, I’ll box it for you.’ 

And he commenced to give the thirty-two points 
backwards, commencing, ‘‘North—North - by - West,” 
etc., and going through as glibly as before. ‘““Now, your 
honor, we'll hear you bor the Pater Noster! ‘That's 
fair—I’ll leave it to these honorable gentlemen, all.’’ 

Of course the judge was stuck. He joined heartily 
in the laugh that followed; and Jack got his rate and 
appointment. 

$< @9—__—_——__ 


AN EMPEROR’S JOKE. 
Many a boy remembers how provoked he was when 


| Some play-fellow at school slily chalked his coat and got 


the laugh on him. <A correspondent of the London Tel- 
egraph tells a story of a coat that was chalked to some 
purpose: 

The German emperor, after a while spent in the new 
barracks of the Second Guard Dragoons, in the Pinier- 
strasse, not long ago, continued chatting a while with 
the officers. 

During the time he was thus engaged he wrote a few 
words with a chalk pencil upon the tunic of the senior 
regimental captain, unperceived by that officer. 

This done, his majesty left the room laughing hearti- 


| ly, accompanied by the colonel of the regiment, Prince 


Frederick, of Hohenzollern, whereupon the senior staff 
officer present walked up to Capt. Von S., and to his ut- 
ter consternation, proceeded to unfastenjand remove his 
epaulets. 

Unconscious of having committed any dereliction of 
duty, Von 8. remained motionless as the ominous —_ 
ration was being performed, but his painful perplex ty 
gave way to jubilant exultation when the lieutenant-co 
onel produced a pair of major’s epaulets and dexterous- 
ly buttoned them to his shoulders. 

The words hastily scrawled by the emperor upon 
Capt. Von S——s were,—‘‘Zum maj. befoerdert”— 
a to — the sub: > Soe of 
the general surprise een arranged by majest; 
beforehand with their executant. ad 
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smell. 











ab lt almost knocked her down, and made 

WS the tears run from her eyes, for it was the strong- 

_ oe Le a WS est ammonia. Hastily setting it down, she knocked 
™A)A 116 [> over two of the perfume bottles, and alas! they 








broke on the marble slab, and the perfume splashed 
over, and ran under the beautiful sash. 

She gazed in dismay as soon as she could see 
anything. She carried it to the window and hung 
it in the sunshine to dry—then tried to clean up 
things on the bureau. While doing this she spied 
a bottle she had never seen before. 

“Hair-oil!” she said to herself. ‘Now Ican put 
some on my hair. Mamma never lets me have 
any—now I'll have plenty.” 

She did take plenty. She was proud of her hair. 
It was long and wavy and glossy. She daubed 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE BOY’S DREAM. 


The full white moon came rolling 
Like a round wheel up the sky, 

And smiling, said, ‘I wonder 

If the little boy with the birthday 





Right in the midst of the sermon, a hawk came | 
down among a brood of chickens running about 
near the open door, and catching up a chicken in 
his claws flew off with it, the chicken crying in a 
most distressing way. 

Down went Deacon Isaac’s Bible, and catching 
his gun down off the hook, he rushed out of doors, 
followed by half the congregation. The hawk 
was in sight, though too far away to be hit, but 
Deacon Isaac took quick aim and fired his gun at 
him. 

“‘Mabbe it’ll scare him so he won’t be quite so 
bold to come again,” he said. Then he carried 
his gun in and hung it up, the people followed 
and settled down again on the board seats, and 
the deacon picked up his Bible and went to preach- 





Needs light to slumber by.” and smeared the oil over it without stint and 


So she peered inside his window, 
And stared at his little bed, 

And there she saw on the pillow, 

So sleepy, and, oh, so tired, 
The brown and close-cropped head. 


















own stairs in the safest corner 
‘The new bicycle stood; 

No other that ever went humming 

And spinning along the pavement, 
Could run as this one could. 


Its legs were slim as a spider’s; 
And when he was once astride, 
’T was like the flight of a swallow, 
(With a frequent headlong tumble) 
To see its owner ride. 
Then the moon laughed loud, 
if ever 
A moon was known to 
laugh, 
And said, “’T was a won- 
derful present, 
But in a dream I can send 
him 
A better one by half.” 


So she made the 


sleeper 


weary 


ing as if nothing had happened. 
————_+@>— 

For the Companion. 
A CAT AND A MOUSE. 


There was a little mouse 
Lived in a little house, 





a 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ders!) were 
garden, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


Home, April 20, 1882. 


Dear J—: Uno, the long lost canine, has been 


found; so I notify you forthwith that you may not feel 


nxious about him. Helen and I (Oh, wonder of won- 
weeding some noxious plants out of the 
and found him crouching among them. 


In your last letter you asked me to let Helen pay you 


. avisit. Suppose I don my bonnet and shawland come 
And he made a little hole to go through, through, | myself! Wh. at will the rest say? But I need not care 
through; for them. Is it agreeable to you? ‘There! Boswell 
And he atea little cheese, announces dinner; so good-by,. 
Your cousin, E. CHoate. 


And he gave a little sneeze, 
Aud lots of little things did he do, do, do. 


A great big tabby cat 
Came walking pit-a-pat, 
And she saw where the little mouse had run, run, run; 
And she watched there all the day, 
But the mouse, he stayed away, 
And so tabby had to go without her fun, fun, fun. 





———— ~@> - -- --— 
For the Companion, 
SMUT 
Dick found her in the orchard one morning. 
Nobody knew where she came from; nobody ever | 
claimed her. 


for a tiny black spot on the tip of her nose, mak- | 
ing her look for all the world as though she had | 


| discoverer. 
She was a pretty little creature, snow-white but | tian traveller. 








Believe he was in the sky; 
That she was his own bi- 
cycle; 
And that he was flying and 
whirling 
Above the world so high, 


That every mortal upon it 
Could see him in the blue, 
With plenty of stars about 
him, 
Shining and winking and 
blinking 
With wonder as he flew 


Oh dear!—that ride was 
wilder 

And harder than all the 
rest. 


When he woke he was glad 
of the morning, 
And glad that the moon had vanished 
Low and white in the west. 


Mrs. Ciara Doty BaTEs. 


—+er-—— 





| 


For the Companion. 


MEDDLESOME MOLLIE. 


She was well named. She never saw anything 
in the way of closet, cupboard, box, bundle, par- | 
cel, package or letter, but what her prying eyes 
were at once concerned in. And it was well if her 
mischievous fingers were not very soon concerned 
in it too. 

She was, in most things, a very good little girl, 
but it is really surprising to see how many grave 
faults will spring from a habit which, perhaps, 
might not be called sinful in itself. Disobedience 
came of it, for she was often led into meddling 
with things her mother had forbidden her to touch. 
Then, to hide what she had been doing, she would 
sometimes be tempted to tell a lic. 

Her mother often talked to her about the mean- 
ness of trying to spy into the affairs of other peo- 
ple. Mollie would promise to give up this bad 
habit, but forgot all her good resolutions at sight | 
of the first thing which seemed in any way to be 
hidden from her. She could not rest till it was 
found out, and her mother began to fear it would 
take some very severe lesson to cure her. And 
she was not at all sorry when the little lassie got 
herself into a scrape which was so ridiculous and 
so mortifying that she began to think that the best 
work in the world for little girls is minding their 
own business. 

One Saturday morning her mother, before going 
out, suggested to Mollie that, as she was going 
visiting in the afternoon, it would be well for her 
to do her practising and weed her little garden in 
the morning. Miss Mollie did not feel in a mood 


for work, and wandered idly into her mother’s 
room. She opened the upper drawer of the bu- 
reau. 


“Ah!” she exclaimed, in great pleasure, “that 
must be the new sash mother promised me. I am 
to wear it this afternoon. What a beauty!” 

She looked with delight at the lovely pale blue, 
with its delicate brocading of moss rusebuds. She 
tried it on, making a very poor attempt at a big 
bow at the back, and tried to get a view of it in 
the glass. Not succeeding very well, she laid the 
sash on the bureau, and turned her attention to a 
case of perfumery. She put some from each bot- 
tle on her handkerchief, and set them loosely on 
the bureau, not troubling herself to put them back 
in the case. 

Then she took up a bottle that stood behind the 





| as she went to look if the sash were dry. 


| stood a forlorn figure with woeful face and tear- 


| persevere in. curing herself of such an odious fault. 


rubbed it in well. 
It did not make 
her hair quite so 
soft and shiny as 
she expected it 
would, but she for- 
got this for a while 
It was, 
but it was sad to see the streaks and blotches 
where the crimson and green of the rosebuds had 
“run” into the pale blue ground. 

She folded and laid it back in her mother’s 
drawer, then went to her own room, for she did 
not feel like seeing her just then. 

Dinner-time came. The bell rang and rang 
again, bi.t no Moilie appeared. Her mother sent 
a servant to her room to desire she would come 
down atonce. And soon at the dining-room door 


swollen eyes, and—swch hair. 

““What’s the matter with your hair, my child ?” 
cried her mother, in astonishment and alarm. 

“Gr-r-r-racious ! !” exclaimed her elder brother. 

“Je—whillikins!!!" shouted her younger 
brother. 

No wonder. Her hair hung in stiff strings and 
sticks, looking as if it were made of split shingles. 
‘““What have you been doing to yourself ?” asked 
mamma. 

“JI oiled it with the hair-oil on your bureau, 
mamma.” 

“I have no hair-oil. Go and bring what you 
have been using.” She came and showed it—it 
was a bottle of Prepared Glue. 

The boys gave a great shout of laughter, and 
thought it the best joke they had ever heard. But 
mamma took her poor little girl to her room and 
talked long and lovingly with her. 

The pretty hair was all cut off soclose that Mol- 
lie thought herself a perfect fright. But every 
time she looked in the glass, and very often be- 
sides, she remembered that it was her ugly trick 
of meddling that had caused her so much shame 
and vexation, and made up her mind she would 


Whoever meddles in the affairs of others is a 
sneak, and “sneak” is the meanest word in the 
English language. Don’t you think so? 
— a ee 

For the Companion, 
MEETING IN THE OLD TIMES. 


It was a great many years ago, when churches 
were scarce and ministers few, so it was not 
strange that Lois had got to be seven years old, 
and never been to meeting in all her life. 

But one summer Sunday there was to be a 
meeting at Deacon Isaac’s house, and Lois had 
leave to go, over across through the woods, with 
her older sister. 

Deacon Isaac did the preaching himself, and 
very fair preaching it was, for he was a good man. 
But there were a great many things that seemed 
very strange and funny to the little girl who had 





been poking about among the stove-pots and ket- | 
tles. | 

One day, Dick’s wee niece Maidie came with | 
her mamma on a visit to the farm; and her bright | 
eyes soon spied the little white, furry heap curled | 
cosily down beside the stove. | 

“Kitty dot dirty face,” she said, 
round yellow head solemnly. 
must be washed !” 

So she got a dish of soap-and-water and 
scrubbed poor little Smut’s black nose very hard 
and long, until Smut thought of the pins in her 
soft little feet and used them on Maidie’s hands. 
Then Maidie let her go. 

The next summer Smut became a proud and 
happy little cat-mother, with a family of three 
black-and-white kittens in the loft over Dick’s 
hen-house. Dick’s chickens were the delight of his 
heart. They knew their names, and would come 
in a hurry when he called them. 

One night he forgot to shut the hen-house door. 
In the night there was a great outcry, then—a 
squalling and cackling and a queer noise which 
nobody knew what to make of, all together. 
Almost the whole family rushed out to see what 
it was all about, and there—there was a fox, a big 
red fox, that had come to make a supper on Dick’s 
cochins. 

But he did not get even a bite; for down out of 
the loft had dropped brave little Smut right upon 
his back, and there she hung, biting and scratch- 


shaking her | 
“Nose ‘mutty; | 


In this short letter are found hidden nine well-known 


= thological characters, and a river famous in mythical 
ore. 


M. B.D. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, An ancient city whose name means “possessions 
” 


of peace. 


2, The largest grain market in Europe. 
3, A city formerly a principal seaport of France—the 


— of which is stopped by mud. 


The name of the castle from which Norwich, Eng., 


3 its name. 


The greatest pork market in the world. 

A noted Greek writer of fables. 

A battle fought in 1821 between France and Russia, 

An Trish statesman, 

The author of “Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Phe capitals spell the name of a famous American 

The tinals give the name of a noted Vene- 
J.P. D. 


30 PAP PS 


3. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


Foundation word, seven letters doth comprise, 
An author whose stories we highly prize. 


In eve ‘ry dream, you'll find my first appear, 
The next in the dear spring, so sweet and clear, 
In ocean deep, the third doth wander ever, 
And out of lakes, [| know my fourth is never. 
My fifth, no traveller ever left at home, 
And Danes must own my sixth, where’er they roam, 
The /ast in thoughts of every ardent lover. 
And for the who/e I leave you to discover. 
Sweet were his works, like some most pleasing tune, 
His life-work ended in the leafy June. F. 8. F. 


4. 


A JUNE PARTY. 
A teacher invited her geography class of twenty girls 
_— party. While at table she gave.cach one a question. 
The initial letters of the answers required spell the 
| name by which the party was called. All the articles 


| to be found (unless otherwise indicated) are for the ta- 


ble. 

A product of tropical America. Of Arabia—a delica- 
cy. Of India. Ot Syria—used in confectionery. Of 
Spain. Of Polynesia, Of Peru—an ornament. Of the 
West Indies. Of Malaga, Of Africa and South Amer- 
ica, Of Greece, Of Ceylon—an ornamental wood. Of 
East Indies—for the cook. Of Japan. Of Brazil—a 
medicine. Of Italy—for the cook. Of the South Sea 
Islands—for infants. Of West Indies and Southern Eu- 
rope. E. L. E. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





ing. 

The fox was making the funny noise, which 
wasn’t a bark, nor a growl, but a little of both; 
and when he heard them all coming, he scampered 
away to the woods with Smut, who dropped off 
before long and came back. 
Wasn’t she praised and petted! 
live on cream for a week! 


And didn’t she 


her family ; but Dick always declared she did it 
to save the chickens, because they were his, and 
because she was his own little cat. 


4~@> 


For the Companion, 


BUTTERCUP. 
The buttercups smile as they say: 
“The sun comes to us every day 
And paints us with gold 
As our leaves we unfold, 
Till we make all the meadow look gay.” 
————_+@>—__—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Ethel, three years old, was in great delight, and 
joyfully told everybody she saw that she was go- 
ing to Massashoosetts. But one morning a letter 
came, saying their friend was sick, and the visit 
must be postponed. Ethel announced, with much 
sorrow, to a lady who had not heard the news, 
“We can’t go to Massashoosetts, for Massashoo- 
setts is sick.” 


Ava was trying to break a cracker apart one 
morning, and she worked at it very patiently fora 
long time before she carried it to grandma with,— 
“Q gramma, if you please, won’t you unbutton 
my cracker ?” 


“Don’t go near the bees,” said their mother. 


“Tum ‘way, Dulie! tum ’way! ve bee-hives vill 








glass and, pulling out the cork, took a good 


never been to meeting before. 


sting 00!” 


Of course the older folks said she was defending | 


Two little folks went out in the garden one day. 
But 
Julie didn’t remember, and when her brother saw 
that she was venturing too much, he called out, 





A ponderous frame this workman hath; 
And yet he’s thinner than a lath. 


6. 
CHARADE., 
My whole had many of my jirst, 
He was not clean nor sweet, 
As ina most pathetic voice 
He begged a bit to eat. 
My second and my third T gave, 
Thrice multiplied—with butter, 
And as he ate with hungry greed, 
His thanks [ heard bim mutter. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 


John Russell Young, lately appointed Minister to 
China. 














2. 
1, Merrimac. 27, Big Black. 62, Big Horn, 
2, San Domingo. 28, Snake. 53, Powder. 
3, James, 2 . Hs e low stone. 54, Canadian. 
4, Tom Bigby. 30, kstone, 55, Licking. 
5, Minnesota, 31, Bie Sandy. 5, "it. 
6, Mobile. 3 vs — 57, Gasconade. 
7, Alabama. t ire 58, Clinch. 
8, Tennessee. aM, ‘ ‘olumbia. 59, Cape Fear. 
9, Kentucky. 2% ‘abash. 60, Milk. 
10, Llinois. 36, Onion. 61, Kings, 
11, Wisconsin. . Kennebec. 62, Severn. 
12, Red. é tock. 63,.New. 
13, Grand, 39, Cedar. 64, St. Clair. 
14, Re ‘publican. 40, Charles 65, Sacramento. 
1, 1, Big Sioux. 66, Connecticut. 
16, Mohawk. 42, Arkansas. 67, Trinity. 
17, Chippewa. 43, Kansas. 68, Ohio. 
18, Penobscot. 44, Osage. 69, Alleghany. 
19, Delaware. 45, Iowa. 70, Cumberland, 
20, Seneca. S Missouri. 71, Savannah. 
21, Miami. 47, Little Sioux. 72, Thames. 
22, Androscoggin. 48, Black Warrior. 73, Roanoke. 
23, Mussel Shell, 49, Flint. 74, Mouse. 
24, Rear. 5, Colorado, 75, Mississippi, 
25, Otter. 51, Pearl. 76, Platte, 
26, Salmon. 
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For the Companion. 
INTO ITS MOUTH, 

It ia a wonderful instinct which teaches the young of 
all animals to form at once and perfectly the compli- 
cated process of sucking. 
mouth is called into action more than any other organ, 
and thus that instinct leads the baby to put everything 
into its mouth. Of course there is constant danger that 
the child will swallow what it ought not to. 

Many things that a child may swallow will do no 
harm, as they can be carried along and disposed of with 
intestinal waste. Some things, however, are not so 
safely disposed of, and mothers cannot be too careful 
in seeing that nothing objectionable comes within the 
reach of the little ones. 

Pins and needles swallowed by children have been 
known to work their way through the walls of the 
stomach or intestines, and to become a source of pro- 
tracted suffering, the cause of which was not even sus- 
pected. 

But the most singular effects have followed the swal- 
lowing of heads of grass or of grain. The tendency of 
bearded grain after it has been swallowed is to push its 
way into the stomach or lungs. Of course, when it 
enters the lung, a fatal inflammation is the consequence. 
Yet, in one instance, though a pulmonary abscess was 
formed, the grass was coughed up with the pus, when 
the abscess broke, and recovery followed. 

In one case a child two years old swallowed an ear 
of rye-grass. Forty-three days afterwards the grass 
made its exit through a small opening in the back. In 
another case the egress was through an abscess in the 
left side, having evidently worked its way from the in- 
testines. In another, a child eight years old was ill for 
nearly a year and was thought to be suffering from con- 
sumption, when an abscess was formed under the left 
breast, and the ear of grain discharged. 


> 
A REMARKABLE MOSS, 

The material so closely resembling horse-hair, which 
is extensively used for stuffing carriage-cushions, etc., 
is not horse-hair at all, buta curious kind of moss which 
grows in Alabama and Louisiana. An article in an 
agricultural exchange gives this description of the moss 
‘tharvesting’’ and preparation. The moss is gathered 
mostly by negroes, and after a tree is stripped it is al 
lowed to rest for seven years, during which time the 
moss renews itself. 


Cypress most is preferred, as itis the longest and 
most tenacious of all the varieties. After the moss is 
gathered, it is placed in a sunny spot and left to the 
action of the wind and weather for a month. 

At the end of that time the grayish bark peels off, 
leaving the hair almost clean. It is then sold to the 
plantation store-keeper or country grocery-man, who 
pays from one to two cents a pound for it, according to 
quality. 

The next move is to send the material to New Orleans 
to manufacture. After the moss reaches the factory, it 
is subjected to the action of the washer, which is a large 
cylindrical arrangement, with a wheel inside, which 
pulls the moss hither and thither, and lashes it through 
a vat of boiling water and soap, until the stuff is cleaned. 

Then it is huug out upon rocks to dry. This done, 
it is put into the duster—a fan-mill which entirely re- 
moves all the dust that may have survived the washing 
process. Asa result, the moss comes into the factory 
yellow in color, and goes out inky black. The article 
is then made up into bales, and marked according to 

uality. The highest grade can hardly be distinguished 
rom the finest horse-hair. 


+ 
SNAKE AND RAT. 

A fight unto death between a snake and arat occurred 
near Stockton, Cal., which is described by the Mail of 
that city. The snake was of unusual size and of a dif- 
ferent appearance from those commonly found in water, 
The rat was of the ordinary brown variety, and was 
running along the shore when the fight began. The 
snake was coiled upon a little point of mud just above 
the water, sunning itself and probably asleep. The 
rat, apparently without noticing the snake, jumped 
directly upon the folds of the serpent’s body. 


The snake struck instantly, fastening ita fangs be- 
tween the rat’s shoulders. Then begana contest thatin 
its small way was truly thrilling. The rat, struggling 
violently, endeavored to shake itself free, while the 
snake as persistently endeavored to drag the head of its 
victim into its own mouth. 

This feat it was st first unable to accomplish. The rat 
writhed in its convulsive efforts to escape, bit the big 
snake severely in the neck just back of the bead, until 
the blood flowed and mixed with its own. 
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manner that he was opposed to their departure from 
| the room, his master ordered him to the back part of 


| of one of the boys. 





For many months the ebild’s | appeared to be perfectly satisfied, and gave the matter 
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These counter attacks became at last so savagely pain- 
ful that the snake loosened its grip, remaining, however, 
in half coil. But the respite was too brief to afford the 
rat an opportunity to escape, for again the snake’s fierce 
jaws descended and closed, this time around the rat’s 
head. 

The heavy body of the rat swayed violently, but 
dragged with it the head of the snake, until the latter 
was completely out of coil. By this time, however, the 
rat’s struggle had become comparatively faint, and the 
snake was apparently the victor. 

But the next moment the snake in its turn began to 
struggle violently, as if to release its adversary’s head, 
but ineffectually, and the reason became soon apparent. 

The rat had bitten quite through the snake’s throat, 
and its sharp teeth could be distinctly scen in the nar- 
row slit they made. 

The writhings of the snake were now intense. It 
lashed the ground with its tail, and raised its thick folds | 
to almost half its length from the ground. 

The spectator stood hesitating, scarcely knowing 
whether he ought or not to interfere. Thenext moment 
the snake, with one last convulsive effort, threw half its 
length into the muddy water, and the doughty twain 
sank together to a common death. 





7 
SAW HIM DO IT. 

“Be sure your sin will find you out,” is a truth which 
young offenders, as well as old ones, sometimes forget. 
A boy-pilferer of Sacramento, one day last February, 
The Record- 
Union relates the incident as it occurred in a store on J 
Street. Several boys had gone into the store to exam- 
ine the valentines displayed on the counters in tempt- 
They were rather rough-looking, and as 
soon as he could leave other customers the merchant 
hastened toward the boys. 


had to be reminded of it by a big dog. 





A large dog of Newfoundland and St. Bernard breed 
was lying on the floor near them. ‘The boys soon con- | 
cluded that they did not want to purchase, and were 
about to retire, when the dog arose, barred their pas- 
sage to the door and growled threateningly. 

This surprised the salesman, who had never before | 
known the animal to show any disposition to attack a 
person without any apparent provocation. 

He accordingly spoke sharply to the dog, and on his 
still continuing to menace the boys, and show by his 


the store, and started to enforce his order, when he es- 
pied a package of valentines sticking from the pocket 


He immediately seized the youngster and searched 
him, and as a result found that he had stolen and stored 
away about his person a good supply of the tempting 





valentines. 


On the property being taken from the boy, the dog 


no further concern. 

It would be a work entirely without successful re- | 
sults for any one to attempt to convince that merchant 
that the dog did not know when the boy stole the val- 
entines that he was stealing, and that it was his duty, | 
asa faithful servant of a kind master, to do all in his 
power to prevent the loss of his property. 

And who shall say that he is not right? 

| 
| 


o — 
IN A BOY’S EAR. 

A July number of the Reading (Pa.) Zagle relates a 
strange story of a boy’s mishap and consequent suffer- 
ing. His name is George Whitman. He was in com- 
pany with a number of boys about his own age, and 
was bathing in the Schuylkill. While diving he expe- 
rienced a tickling sensation in one of his eurs. Direct- 
ly after he had a little pain, but it was only momentary, 
and soon passed away. 


He dressed and went home and no more attention | 
was paid to the matter. Some time after he had a re- | 
vere headache, and from that time he experienced noth- 
ing but an unceasing agony. | 

When the pain first commenced one side of his head | 
felt as if some object was wriggling and twisting in his 
ear. During this time he often thought the top of his 
head was about bursting open. 

The properties of molasses tu “‘draw’’ are well known, | 
and a drop was poured into his ear. 


dured, the parents say 
was impossible. 
thought of. 

Up and down the room and through various parts of 
the house, the boy passed all night. At six o’clock next 
morning he felt something press hard against the lobe | 
of his ear. His mother was called, and winding a hand- 
kerchief around the head of a small pin, probed into 
his ear. 

She saw something protrude. She reached for it, got 
a firm hold and pulled out a white-looking object, over } 
an inch long, which proved to be a fish, one of the ape- | 
cies used by many of the disciples of Izaak Walton for 
bait. Immediate relief was experienced. } 


y, is simply indescribable. Sleep 
Lying quietly down was not to be 


| 
+ 
TOUCHING. 

A child’s soul in the act of grand endurance passing | 
out at the pressure of his mother’s kiss is a nobler sub- | 
ject than the last scene of ‘‘Undine and Sintram.”’ Says | 
a Western exchange: 


A ten-year-old boy, whose legs were recently cut off | 
by a train of cars at Dubuque, Lowa, was too plucky to | 
make any fuss over the incident. When the little fel- | 
low was taken home his legs hung limp, but he did not | 
complain. 

Not a tear stood in his eyes, but the tender look he 
gave to those who stood by his side told plainly that he 
was suffering great agony. After the doctor had dressed 
his wounds he called his parents, sisters and brothers 
to his bedside, kissed one and all, and left a tear upon 
their cheeks. 

A second time he called his mother to his side, placed 
his arms about her neck, and said,— 

“Mother, I am going to die in a few minutes. 
forgive me for not minding you.” | 

With this the little fellow fell back, and as the mother | 
said, “Yes, my darling,’’ and took another look at his 
face, she found him beyond all pain. 


Please 


- 
“NAUGHTY THINK.” 

The little girl of the following anecdote had uncon- 
sciously taken several steps to becoming ‘‘good inside.” 
She had come to know her “naughty think,” to be| 
ashamed of and to confess it, to fear God’s displeasure, 
and to desire to be good in heart. All of which, with 
the actual turning from evil, is repentance : 


A little girl one day said to her mother, ‘*Papa calls 
me good, auntie calls me good, and everybody calls me 
good; but I am not good.”’ 

“T am very sorry,’’ said her mother. 

“And so am I,” said the child; ‘‘but I have got a 
very naughty think.” 

“A naughty what?” 

“My think is naughty inside of me.” And on her} 
mother inquiring what she meant, she said,— 

“Why, when [ could not ride yesterday, I did not 
ery nor anything; but when you was gone, I wished 
the carriage would turn over and the horses would run | 
away and everything bad. Nobody knew it; but God | 
knew it, and He cannot call me good. Tell me, mam- | 
ma, how can I be good inside of me?” 





~ 


As a physician was feeling a little girl's pulse, she } 
said: “It’s no use to feel of my wrist, doctor. The 
pain isn’t there. It’s in my head,” 


Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent. 


At eleven o’clock | ¥ 
at night he had another attack, and the pain he then en- | — 
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Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared 


out by “Rough on Rats.” 1c. per box. Com, 





Vapor & Water, > 
fresh & salt, 3 
ve 
long in use. 


“iy 
Many Old Baths renewed. Ss 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. = 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. | 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual | 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


The Pioneer 
and only Vapor 
Cook Stove 
that has _ stood 
the test of years, 
and given entire 
and perfect sat- | 
isfaction. 

Over 75,000 
now in use. 
New Patent 
a OVEN, for 


Full-Sitz, qq THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


Paice Repucep. 


Send for Circulars. 








Patent, remov- 
: able and inter- 
changeable Jet Orifice, rendering our burners inde 
structible. New One Valve Burner on two New Stoves. 
New Safety Reservoir. 
For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. For 
terms to agents, price-list and catalogue, address 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, O. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 


acareful app ication of the fine properties of well-select- | 
Mr. 


ed Cocoa, Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may ay many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gatette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins | 


only (44 lb. and Ib.) labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 
r Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir,on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 








not smoke when 
ylaced in the draught. 
Reservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 
Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
me epoorgs valuable improvements. 
[gee Seth . . 
». Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Vonders ot the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
vake Street, Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


THURBER’S PURE 
Flavoring Extracts. 


The difficulty experienced in obtaining high grade 
Extracts of uniform quality has induced us to undertake 
the manufacture of these delicate specialties ourselves, 
In accordance with our policy of having every depart- 
ment of our business as nearly perfect as possible, we 
have fitted up a complete Laboratory, placed it in charge 
ot an expert Chemist, and propose to furnish the con- 
sumer an assortment of Fruit Flavors and Extracts 
which cannot be excelled. In the manufacture of Ex- 
tracts we possess unequalled facilities through our con- 
nections abroad, and especially in the Mexican trade, 
whence we procure supplies of Vanilla Beans direct 
from the primary sources of supply, and in or- 
der that consumers may obtain a pure and unadulterated 
manufacture of this Prince of Flavors, w y 
pared without regard to expense an Extract which we 
warrant to be strictly free from any flavor except that 
derived from the finest Mexican Vanilla Bean. 
The connoisseur will, upon trial, at once recognize it as 
perfectly pure, and entirely free from the usual adulter- 
ations, Consisting more or less of foreign substances, 
generally flavored by the Tonka Bean, which gives satis- 
faction to some, but is easily detected by its strong, pun- 
gent and acrid flavor. 

All of our Extracts will be found of the same pure 
and delicate flavor as the Vanilla. If youcannot procure 
Thurber’s Extracts of your Grocer, send us a Postal 
Card and we will see that you are supplied. 

Mention the Youth’s Companion, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway & Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 





___LONDON. ___ BORDEAUX. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR. 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11, 1881. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. HAMMOCK | 


CHAIR differs from all the other stationary or reclin- 


| ing chairs in that itis better, stronger and simpler; | 


is adapted to the house, lawn, porch or camp, and is just | 
chuek full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and 
can be put up so as to be always in the shade. 

The cheapest and the best article in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

It assumes and can be used in any position, from sit- 
ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever pogi- 
tion it is placed, while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach ofeveryone. Price, $4.00. 

Sold in all large markets. 

GOODE. CO,, Antrim, N, H,, manufacturers, 


Send 50 cts, for a box. 


= Pilules—worth fen dollars a oe one that’s sick. 
St., New Y 





Olid Silver Wares 
225900 Fine. 


MADE BY 


_GORHAM M’F’C CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Sonip SILvER WARE, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constantly 
increasing business afford, enable the GorHAM 
Company to stand PREEMINENT in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 

These wares have been sold and endorsed by 


every prominent dealer in the United 


States, and the trade-mark has be- 


come as sure a guarantee for pure STERLING 
metal in this country as is the Hall Mark of Eng- 
land. 


For sale by Jewellers throughout the U. S. 








ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SA POLIO 


is a substitute for Soap for all House- 
hold purposes, except washing clothes. 


SAPOLIO 


for Cleaning your House this Spri 
will save the labor of one elenner. sa 


will not injure or discolor Paint, but 
restores color and brightness. Try it. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Windows without water, and 
saves the trouble of removing cur- 
tains and carpets. 


SAPOLIO 


brightens Knives at the same time 
they are washed, saving time and 
labor. Use it. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Bath Tubs, Tables, Floors, &c., 
quicker and better than soan. Try iton. 


SAPOLIO 


Polishes Tin, Brass, Copper and all 
Metal Wares, rendering them as 
bright as new. 


SAPOLIO 


for Washing Dishes and Glassware is 
invaluable. Cheaper than Soap. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains from Marble Mantels, 
Tables and Statuary, from Hard- 
finished Walls, and from China and 
Porcelain. cents. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stainsand Grease from Car- 
pets and other woven fabrics. 


DEPOT, 22 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN > LB. BARS, 
































OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 














Have Your Friends 
The Chills? Tell them of Moore’s Pilules. 
medicine in the world. Certain cure; easy t 
sugar-coated; a positive malarial antidote. ¢ 


R, C E, 78 Cortland 
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For the Companion. 
WHEN THE ROSES COME. 


The red rose blooms by the tumbling wall, 
The blush rose bends by the open gate— 
The mocking-bird, with his low, clear call, 
Sings on, though the hour is late: 
The yellow rose like a star shines out, 
The white rose sways a wan, sweet ghost— 
The beetles boom, and the marshes shout 
The joy of their living host. 


The red rose burns with a crimson glow 

Like wine that gleams when the b ‘ood is warm, 
And brings vague dreams of the long ago, 

When the world was wild with storm; 
When a stalwart knight with lance at rest 

Drove swift through the battle’s angry tide, 
With a red rose bound to his helmet’s crest, 

And there in the carnage died. 


The blush rose tells of a distant time, 
When the Persian groves were loud with song, 
And camel-bells made a merry — 
Where the desert paths grew 
When a love-lorn maiden fingering. stra: yed, 
Waiting for one who had grown a-cold, 
Till the rose and she at rest were laid 
In the garden’s sodden mould. 


I 


The yellow rose, with its heavy breath, 
Recalls wide forests and dim lagoons, 


a good boy in the main, but he had an obstinate 
will which brought him into sad trouble some- | 
times, as it did in the case of this visit to the me- | 
nagerie, about which I am going to tell you. 


town; in the spring following the winter when 





It was in the spring that the menagerie came to 


Dr. Billings had had to sell some of his best med- 
ical books. 

It was Saturday. All that afternoon Tommy 
and his friends roamed through the town reading 
the posters of the menagerie and gazing at the 
pictures. No similar pictures half sc fine had 
ever been seen in the town before. There was a 
picture of a giant and giantess, the two tallest 
people in the world. The bill said they were eight 
feet high; but in the pictures they looked to the 
boys as high as a church steeple. 

The giant wore a splendid scarlet uniform and a 
helmet with a plume in it, to make him look tall- 
er than his wife, who was exactly the same height 
as he. Then there was a picture of the Albino 
family, two men and a woman with bushy heads 
of snow-white hair sticking out in all directions, 
“just like the picture of the burning bush in the 
Bible; the burning bush Moses went into, aint 
they ?” said little Henry Allen, the minister’s boy. 





slipped out of the ne and ran back to the ex- | fa 
hibition grounds. 

The night favored Tommy’s plan. By eight 
o’clock it was so dark you could not see ten feet 
ahead of you. 

Tommy was the most agile boy in town; he 
could shin up a tree about as fast as a cat could 
climb it. It wore out his trousers so that he had 
left off doing it of late, for his mother’s sake; but 
he had not forgotten how. 

Up the pole he went and was at the top in less 
than five minutes. Sure enough, he could see in 
splendidly ! 

There was an exhibition of trained animals. 
Then came the gymnasts, among whom was a 
clown. There was a clang of musical instruments 
as though something surprising was about to hap- 
pen. 

It happened. 

The clown, leaping from tier to tier, like a cat, 
right among the spectators, came bounding up to 
the very spot where Tommy was hanging on. 

“Oh dear!” said Tommy, “he’s seen me.” 

But Tommy did not have a second to think or 
to act; out came the clown, rolling himself through 
the opening, like an India rubber ball, knocking 


ki 


m 


doctor set the leg. 
never complained. 


of stealing? 


visitors was the clown. 
choly doctor and the comical clown were engaged 
in conversation who should come in but Henry's 
father, the minister. 


anybody but mother,” said Tommy. 
pains me awful.” 


ps 
said to him,— 


to be in some better business ? 


ther’s : tilins and then his father 
It hurt horribly, 


and another 
but Tommy 


His mother watched him and saw that even his 


lips turned white, and she bent over him and 


ssed him. 

“QO mamma!” he whispered, “don’t you treat 
eso. I was mean to go and peep. 

“Say, mamma,” he continued, “wasn't it kind 
>” 

The next day was Sunday, and among Tommy’s 
Now while the melan- 


“The clown has just called to see my boy,” 


said the doctor. 


“‘And he seems to have more feeling for me than 
“My leg 


The minister noticed the gentle ways and sym- 
athy of the clown, and as he was going away 


“Do you not think a man of your heart ought 
I regard cheerful- 


“You going, Tommy ?” 
“T don’t know,” said Tommy. 
t costs half a dollar.” 


“T’m afraid not. 





poor Tommy from his perch to the ground, and 
coming down with his full weight on top of him. 


Tommy felt as if every bone in his body was 


ness and sympathy as too valuable qualities to 
put into a show.” 

“They are qualities needed in a hospital,” said 
the doctor. 


Where the loatheome serpents watch for death, “I've got a whole dollar,” said Henry, “but I) broken. He could only give a very feeble groan. “T am tired of the show-business,” said the 
n the light of tropic moons; fi a inks F ies are wick- | The clow vas as fri . ~— syns Rie 

And ruins massive, and grim, 8 and vast, — go. My father thinks menageries are wick- | The clow n was as frightened as Tommy. It was|clown. “I would willingly exchange it for the 
Winns iad dae oe ly oe ed. jsut of the regular play, for him to run up the | position of a nurse in the hospital. I could there 


Lie cold in a dreamless sleep. 
The white rose pictures a vision dim, 
Of aisle, and transept, and sculptured saint, 
Where the dying echoes of a hymn 
In the far, cool distance, faint; 
And shining out, where the arches bar 
The purple gloom of the rounded dome, 
A face that glows like a glorious star, 
Set deep in a sea of foam. 


The red rose tosses its crimson spray, 

The blush rose falls in a fragrant rain— 
The mocking-bird, where the cool leaves sway, 

Sings on with his low refrain: 
The yellow rose with the dew is w 

The white rose—where has the w vhite rose flown? 
Ah, yes. I made a coronet 

For a heart that is all my own. 

THOMAS S. COLLIER. 

—+@>— 


For the Companion. 


TOMMY BILLINGS’ MISADVENTURE. 
By Saxe Holm. 


Tommy’s father was a doctor. He was a good 
doctor, but he did not get much practice because 
he was a melancholy man, and always thought 
people were going to die. 

The very sight of his face coming into the 
room when you were ill was enough to make you 
worse. 

If there is any one thing in the world which ill 
people need, it is to have cheerful faces around 
them. It is better than medicine. Poor Dr. Bil- 
lings never had hada really cheerful minute in 
his life. 

I suppose his body must have been out of order 
in some way, or else he never could have been so 
melancholy. 

He hardly ever smiled, and he always spoke in 
a dismal tone; he was never cross or unkind; he 
would do more for a patient than any other doc- 
tor in the town; he would often watch all night 
long, and he never asked poor people a cent for 
going to see them. And he really knew more 
than most doctors know, for he had studied in 

Germany and been in the great hospitals in Paris ; 
but all this did him but little good; very few 
people could bear to have him about when they 
were ill. 

So he grew poorer and poorer every year. At 
last, he even had to sell some of his best medical 
books for money to buy coal with; and when 
it came to that, he said to his wife,— 

“Well, Dora, it’s a poor workman that has to 
sell his tools to support his family, isn’t it? I 
shall bring you all to the poorhouse yet.” 

“Oh no, dear,” said Mrs. Billings, who, luckily, 
was as cheerful as her husband was sad, “oh no, 
dear, we’ll never go to the poorhouse. I’ll take 
boarders first. I could keep a first-rate boarding- 
house; I know I could. And you could prescribe 
for the boarders free, and that would soon fill our 
house up! We'd put up a sign, ‘Board and Med- 
icine,’ and you’d see how the people would flock 
in.” 

“Not medicine, Dora,” 
out a smile on his face. 
deal.” 

“Oh yes,” laughed Mrs. Billings. “I meant 
prescriptions. ‘Board with Medical Attendance 
Thrown in.” That would be our sign.” 

But Dr. Billings only sighed and walked away, 
and his wife looked after him with tears in her 
cheery blue eyes. 

“He’s the best man in the whole world,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘and the best doctor in all this re- 
gion! Ifonly he’d cheer up a little, people would 
do some justice to him; but they will one of these 
days. It can’t be as bad as this always.” 

Stout-hearted Mrs. Billings went on with her 
work, singing as she always did, just as if she 

had everything in the world she wanted. 

““We’ve got the children; that is some comfort,” 
she thought. 
There were three children. Tommy, the oldest, 
who was twelve, Ned, the next younger, who was 
named for his father, and “Baby,” as she was 
called, and seemed in a fair way to be called al- 


said Dr. Billings, with- 
“Medicine costs a great 


ways, @ little girl four years old, sunny and blue- 


eyed like her mother. 


AveseLL a Ricnere 


Henry’s father may not have thought menag- 
eries in the usual meaning of the term “wick- 
ed,” but he probably objected to some question- 
able attractions associated with the exhibition 
of animals. He was a good-hearted man, but 
very careful of paying the debts due to his pro- 
fession. 

‘‘Have you gota whole dollar ?” asked Tommy. 
“Yes,” replied Henry. “I had two, but I spent 
one at Christmas for things; I wish I hadn’t. 
They weren’t any good.” 

“It’s too mean!” said Tommy. “You've got 
the money, and you can’t go because your father 
thinks it’s wicked; and I could go as well as not, 
if I only had the money.” 

When the menagerie opened Tommy and Hen- 
ry were on the show-ground. They walked 
round and round among the booths, and studied 
the big pictures on the outside of the smaller 
tents. The admission to them was only ten cents; 
but Tommy had not even one cent, and Henry 
had taken the precaution to leave his dollar at 
home. 

“I know I’d have gone in, if I’d had it here,” 
said Henry. 

Most people who put themselves in the way of 
temptation become ensnared, and although this 
was not the case with Henry, it was so with Tom- 
my. 

As he went home after the performance, Tommy 
was revolving in his mind a plan for seeing the 
menagerie that evening. 

He had noticed on one side of the tent a big 
pole that had been set up to prop it at one of the 
corners. Strong ropes ran each side of this pole 
and were fastened to stakes in the ground. The 
tent was a little open at the upper edges, and 
Tommy thought to himself, “If only I could shin 
up that pole and hold on, I could look in and see 
splendidly. In the dark nobody could see me 
from the outside.” 

He could hardly eat any supper, he was so full 
of this idea. He even meditated telling his mother 
about it, but he thought she would forbid his do- 
ing it, for fear he might fall; moreover, Tommy 
had a dim suspicion that it wouldn’t be quite 





Fommy is the hero of my story: Tommy was 
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tiers of seats in that way, and throw himself to 
the ground outside; but he never before encoun- 
tered a boy on the way. 

“Bless my soul! what’s this?” he exclaimed, 
as he felt Tommy’s body underneath him. 

“Me, sir,” gasped Tommy, who was fainting 
away from pain and fright. 

“And who’re you ?” said the clown, giving him 
an angry shake. “And what were you doing up 
there ?” 

But Tommy did not reply. He had fainted 
away. 

“TI do believe the little beggar’s dead!” said the 
clown. 
When Tommy opened his eyes he was lying on 
a pile of hay, in one corner of a tent, dimly 
lighted. Ever so many horses were standing near 
him; a pretty little brown-and-white pony, with 
red ribbons tied at its ears and tail, was smelling 
of his feet. 

Mrs. Billings had been watching anxiously for 
Tommy for along time. She was afraid he had 
gone to the menagerie, though how he had got the 
money she could not imagine. 

When at last she heard steps and voices at her 
front gate, she ran to the door and cried out,— 

“Ts that you, Tommy ?” 

A strange voice answered, 
Tommy ; he’s hurt.” 

“Not much, mamma!” cried Tommy, in a weak 
voice. ‘Only my leg, and it’s just good enough 
for me.” 

Dr. Billings came running out of his office. 

‘“‘What’s happened now?” he cried, with an 
emphasis on the “‘now,”’ which made everybody 
smile, sorry as they felt about the accident. 

“Only me, papa,” said poor Tommy. “I’ve got 
my leg broke, peeping at the show. It doesn’t 
hurt so much now, and it’s good enough for me.” 


“Yes, ma’am, it’s 


grew out of Tommy’s misadventure. 
ancholy Dr. 


o good.” 

Now a very strange change of circumstances 
Good, mel- 
Billings three months after the event 
ecured the clown a position as a nurse in the hos- 


pital; and in less than a year the new and popu- 
lar nurse made such a change in the doctor’s long 
face as to secure him a better practice. 


And Tommy, well, he never climbed up a pole 
o sce a menagerie again, but became, we are glad 
0 say, a very valuable assistant to his good father 
n his profession. 


ae 


For the Companion. 
SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 
About the tall headstones where the grass is growing, 
‘he flowers of spring are fair 
Just the handful the month is blowing, 
Not a red rose among them all, 


Only the wild flowers timid and small; 
But reverent hands brought them there. 


Upon the nameless graves that are lying 

nder the Southern sun, 

Perhaps no tender soul with sighing 
Drops leaf or blossom or spray; 
But Nature herself makes holiday, 
And remembers them every one. 


MARY N. PRESCOTT, 
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For the Companion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Charles Barnard. 
Photography has become a simple and easy art 
which any bright boy or girl can learn. The cost of 
the things used in taking pictures has been great- 
ly reduced, and any one with a good eye and a 
little patience may become a photographer. 
First let us see what a photograph really is. 
If you close all the shutters of a room, making it 
quite dark, and then bore a small hole in the 
shutter, you will see on the wall or ceiling a 
shadowy picture of the street, or whatever may 
be outside the window in the bright sunshine. 
A good way to do this is to cover the cracks be- 
tween the shutters with thick paper and to make 
the hole in the paper. 
The photographer’s camera is like the dark 
room. It is closed tight on every side, and the 
light is admitted through a small opening in the 
front. This opening is fitted with lenses to con- 
centrate the light within the box, so that there is 
inside the camera a shadowy picture of whatever 
may be seen before it. 
To enable you to see the picture in the camera 
the back of the box is left out, and in its place is a 
sheet of ground glass. By throwing a piece of 
black cloth over your head to cut off the light, you 
can see the picture on this glass. 
At the chemist’s you can buy for a few cents 
some curious yellow crystals called bichromate of 
potash. Drop one or two of the crystals in a 
bowl of water and they will dissolve and dye the 
water yellow. Dip a sheet of paper in the water 
and hang it up to dry in a dark closet. When it 
is dry you will have a sheet of pale yellow paper, 
and if you put this in the sunshine, you will find 
that it turns dark brownin a very short time. 
If your hand is spread on the paper, or a leaf is 
laid on it while it is in the sunshine, you will 
have a rude photograph of this object. Butin a 
few moments the print will fade away and the pa- 
per will be of one uniform brown color. By soak- 
ing the paper in certain chemicals before the print 
fades, however, you can make the print perma- 
nent. 

Here is the whole of photography : a dark box, 
or camera, in which the light may be concentrated 
to form the picture; some paper sensitive to tlic 
light, and certain chemicals to keep the picture 
from fading when it is made. Glass is used in- 
stead of paper, but this is the main idea on which 
the art is founded. 


You may learn the art in aday ortwo. One 


part of the work is more troublesome, but this can 
be done for you at any photographer's. 

You must imitate the girls who paint on china. 
They buy the colors and brushes, and paint the 
cups and saucers, but they send the painted ware 
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honest; bo he said hothing; and soon after tea 


They laid Tommy on the old hair-eloth sofa in his 


to the porcelain-maker, and he puts if in 
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| 
nace and then returns the cups and saucers beau- 


tifully glazed and finished. So you must take 
your pictures on glass, and then take the negatives 
to the photographer, who will print as many cop- 
ies as you wish at about sixty cents a dozen. 

All you require is a small camera, with the tri- 
pod on which it is to stand, a box for holding two 
plates, a small quantity of cheap chemicals, a lamp 
having a red or “ruby glass” shade and a dozen 
sensitive plates. There will also be a dish or two, 
and a piece of thick, dark cloth, and these can be 
procured for a few cents anywhere. 

‘The camera, plate-holder, lamp, chemicals and 
about twelve dollars. 





plates can be bought for 
Surely it does not cost 
much to set upas a young 
photographer. The cam- 
era is only four inches 
square, and will go into 
your 
The tripod folds up and 
makes a good cane or al- 


lunch-bag easily. 


pine-stock, and any room 
can be used as a dark 
room in the night. 

Let us try the 
and see how it 
Light the ruby lamp and 
take it into a perfectly 
cark room or 
Open the box containing 


the dozen dry plates, and 


thing 
works. 


closet. 


pher’s and have adozen copies made of it. For 
this work we may pay about sixty cents. 

Now where is the profit ? 

You can afford to sell the dozen pictures for one 
dollar, and at that cheap price perhaps the people 
in the house will be glad to take a dozen pictures. 

You keep the negative and at any time can have 
a dozen more copies made. If the picture is of a 
public building or place, you can sell copies at re- 
tail for ten cents apiece at a good profit. 

Clearly, this delightful art is within the reach 
of all, and in the hands of many a boy and girl 
can be made the source of a great deal of pleasure 
and possible profit. The work is simple, interest- 
ing and artistic, and it 
takes you out of doors 
in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

In this way charm- 
ing souvenirs of summer 
travel may be procured 


and exchanged among 
young friends. How 


pleasant to be able to 
turn over one’s portfolio 
and refresh the memo- 
ry with the scenes of old 
excursions, or show them 
to one’s acquaintances ! 
Quaint old houses, fine 
buildings, remarkable 
scenery, peculiarly 





put two of them in the 
plateholder. On no ac- 
count must you open this 
box of plates in any light 
except that of the ruby lamp, for they will be | 
completely ruined in an instant by the smallest 
gleam. 

There are two slides on the plate-holder, and 
these go over the plates and must not be moved 
till you are ready to take the picture. Close the 
box of plates and put it away in a perfectly dark 
closet. Put the cloth and camera in your lunch- | 
bag, the plate-holder in your pocket, and use the 
tripod as a cane. 


We will now go a-hunting and 
see what kind of game we can bag. 

Perhaps we find a house with a big elm-tree be- 
side it, and a rustic fence before the door. 
that for a picture ? 


How’s 





Find a spot where vou can | 

stand with your back tothe sun, and let’s have a | 

shot at the house. 
Don’t be in a hurry. 


Walk about till you find 
the best view. 


The house may look well from one | 
point, which does not give a good view of the tree. 
At another point we can see a part of the ugly 
barn behind the house. Bnt eventually we find 
a spot from which we can get a pleasing picture. 

Some people think that taking photographs is a 
mechanical kind of But a photographer 
must be something of an artist to select an effec- 
tive position. 


work, 


Now let us proceed to business. Open the tripod 
and fix it to the bottom of the camera and set it 
up facing the house. 





There is in the telescope in 
front of the camera a small brass slide having two 
holes in it. If the sun is shining brightly, push 
the slide into its place till the small hole is in line 
with the lens. If the day is cloudy, use the larger 
hole in the slide. The sheet of ground glass is | 
hooked to the back of the 
camera, and by throwing 
the black cloth over your 
head, to cut off the light, 
you will see a picture of 
the house on the glass. 

It will be upside down, 
but that does not matter, 

as it is easy to turn the 
picture over when it is 
finished. If the view is 
not exactly right, move | 
the camera about till you 
get just the best view. 

Next, without moving 
the camera, take off the 
glass and put the plate- 
holder in its place, and 
then draw out the inside 
slide. Move slowly and 
carefully. Take off the 
cap of the camera, hold it 
for a few seconds, and then put it back again. | 
That's all. Put the slide | 
in the plate-holder and take it off the camera. If 
there is time, you may take one more picture, for 
there is one plate lett in the holder. 

When you get home light the ruby lamp ina 
dark room. Have a soup-dish ready and in it} 
pour enough of the developing liquid to cover the | 
plate and a little more. The method of making this 
liquid is very simple, and is fully described in the 
book of directions which is given with the camera. 

Take the plate out of the holder and lay it, sen- | 
sitive side up, in the liquid. Rock the soup-dish ! 
to and fro so that the liquid will flow or run over 
the glass plate. Even in this dim light we begin 
to see the house, the tree, and, in fact, all parts 
of the picture appearing, as by magic, on the white 
glass. | 

Next wash the plate in running water and drop | 
it in the fixing-bath. This bath is prepared with | 
chemicals that come with the camera. To make 
it, study the little book of directions again. When | 
it is finished dry the plate carefully. 

None of this work is hard. 


THE 


cH 


The picture is taken. 








THE BEGGAR. 





| children are handsome. 


shaped trees, and even 
odd and picturesque 
people, such as we meet 
in our travels in the 
country and by the sea-shore, may be reproduced 
with an accuracy that no pen or pencil can rival. 


+> 
For the Companion, 


SUMMER TIDE. 
Now is the time of vernal ecstacy! 
When skyward views with tinsel rays are spread, 
And blooms of ermine, yellow, pink, and red 
Make everything to beauty’s rule agree, 
While in yon wood the steady growing leaves 
Each morning show a freshly darkened shade, 
As nature's slow but certain skill retrieves 
Her treasures lost in frays that winter made; 
And from these happy forms our hearts secure 
A potency that cancels mortal pain, 
Until we feel strong youth has come again; 
And guided by this inspiration pure, 
Advance to meet the pleasure, care and strife 
Comprised in human nature’s summer life. 
ADDISON F, BROWNE. 
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For the Companion, 
PEEPS AT ROME. 

I had heard a great deal about the handsome 
beggars of Rome. I saw very few. The women 
are coarse-featured, and utterly wanting in delica- 
cy as a consequence of their calling. They can 
stare one out of countenance, and sometimes 
laugh in your face while they beg. 

‘They probably trade in children, as do some 
wretches of the mendicant tribes among us. The 
poor little victims are often deliberately maimed 
and are too shocking to look upon—much too 
dreadful in their deformities to be described. 

And there are young men among these street 
beggars, so lost to every sentiment of manhood, 
that they will beg with tears in their eyes. Now 
and then you see a face of marked intelligence, 
but if you wish to find 
beauty among the low- 
er classes, visit some of 
the studios. 

In one of these I saw 
a young girl whose 
face, it seemed to me, 
fitly copied, would 
make the fame of a 
painter. She was only 
thirteen, yet quite 
grown and splendidly 
formed. It was likea 
vision, for we came 
upon the scene when, 
apparelled in royal col- 
ors, a mantle of vivid 
scarlet thrown over her 
shoulders, her hair 
hanging unbraided 
down her back, her at- 
titude that ofa princess, 
she stood for Judith, a royal and transcendent 
picture in herself. 

At another time, in another studio, we found 
the presence of a venerable man, before whom 
one felt instinctive reverence. The beard and hair 
were of glistening, silvery white, the eyes calm and 
benignant, the features perfect in outline, the 
brow majestic, and this ‘‘old fellow,” as the artist 
called him, was found among the ranks of the 
beggars. 

The children, those who are not tortured, are 
lovely, even among the lowest orders. Such 
straight backs, nobly set heads, beautifully round- 
ed shoulders and limbs, one seldom sees. All the 
The nurses make their 
appearance at certain hours with the better-born 
babies, all decked out with laces and ribbons, as 
we meet them at home. 

To hear the little creatures talk in voluble Ital- 
ian, while they romp over the walks among the 
trees, playing at hide-and-seek, or tag, carries one 
right into the heart of home. Among children 


ILDREN. 


| one hardly feels like a foreigner in any country. 


Italian beauty soon fades; a girl is in her bloom 


When the plate is finished take it to the photogra- ! at fifteen, at thirty-five she is usually passé, 
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package of Diamond Dye will make good as new. For 
hoods, scarfs, ribbons, feathers, &c., are perfect. [Com. 
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j STATEN ISLAND E 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 3 
BRANCH ( 1199 Bkoapway, near 2th Street, NEW YORK. 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cl dor dyed fully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently — the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St. New York. 
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RON 
LINEN & 
coOkkAas 
CUFFED 
ARE THE BEST 
+FOR SALE+ 
EVERYWHERE. 


GENIUS REWARDED, 


OR 
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Don’t wear dingy or faded things when a ten-cent | 








Tough clothes for rough boys, with a piece for patching, 
is what mothers everywhere like; and why not order 
the clothes from New York, whence comes the best of 
everything? Write for our catalogue of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, and you will learn how to shop here ecunom- 
ically and without risk. 


ROGERS, PEST és Co., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569—575 Broadway, oppo. Metropolitan Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 








The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


Ah little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 








— 
Bala 
Lv 





STRANCER-—WHAT DO THE LETTERS C. D. 
A. MEAN? 

NEW YORKER—CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSO- 
CIATION. 

STRANCER-—AND THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 
WITH THE AXE IN THE MIDDLE THAT 
RUNS THROUGH THE LETTERS? 

NEW YORKER-—THAT IS THE ROMAN FAS- 
CES, SIGNIFYING THE STRENGTH OF 
UNION. 

STRANCER-—WHY IS THE FASCES USED BY 
THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION? 

NEW YORKER-—BECAUSE ITS CAPITAL IS 
SUPPLIED BY SIX THOUSAND PROMI- 
NENT MEN AND WOMEN, EVERY STATE 
AND TERRITORY BEING REPRESENTED. 


STRANCER-—WHAT DOES THIS ASSOCIATION 
SELL? 


NEW YORKER-—EVERYTHING YOUR WIFE, 
DAUGHTERS, AND SMALL BOYS WEAR, 
BESIDES EVERYTHING THAT IS KNOWN 
AS MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


STRANCER-—IS THERE READY-MADE CLOTH- 
ING? 


NEW YORKER-—THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
IN TOWN. THE ASSOCIATION IS NOW 
OPENING A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
OF MISSES’ WHITE PIQUE, WHITE CAM- 
BRIC, WHITE LAWN AND WHITE LACE 
DRESSES. THERE ARE HANDSOME 
STYLES OF WHITE PIQUE FROM $6.50 
UPWARDS; HANDSOME STYLES OF 
WHITE CAMBRIC FROM $1.37 TO $5.50; 
HANDSOME STYLES OF LAWN FROM 
$3.00 TO $8.00; FINE WHITE LACE DRESS- 
ES FROM $9.00 TO $24.00; EXTRA FINE 
AND ELEGANT DRESSES FROM $18.00 TO 
$50.00. 

STRANCER-I’D LIKE TO HAVE FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 


NEW YORKER-—THEN BY ALL MEANS SEND 
FOR THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION. 


LIMITED. 
31 & 33 West Twenty-Third St. , New York City. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE, 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
) ranted. rices $5, 

$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


Best French Hair 
witches. 


Ss 
4g OZ. $i 


23 in. 2) oz. for 
—- & oo. = 
oz. $7. 


28 “3 
30 “4 

These goods are 0} 
third less than can 
bought of any house in 
the country. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 








Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. ' 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St, (eor: Summer), Besten, Mass. 








Physicians recommend them on account of their cura- 
tive properties. Ask yourfamily physician. They have 
been found to be of great value in cases of Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, General Debility, Indigestion, Rheum 
atism and Paralysis, their effect being exhilarating to 
the wearer. Price (according to the number ot insulated 
plates), $3 and $12 each; abdominal. $15 each. Send for 
descriptive circular. For sale by leading retailers. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. 
Also, Pat of Th ’s Glove Fitting Corsets. 













CORTICELL 
OOL SILK 


AND Twis 
UN BQUALS D. 
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BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no gentfeman’s dress is complete, es- 
cially during the Summer months, when 
ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis- 
pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit smoothly about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers 
kept confined at the knee, all of which the 
Boston Garter accomplishes. 
_ For Sale by all the leading Gent’s Furnish 
ing Houses, or Sample will be sent by mail. 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
CoTTON, 25cts. per pair; SILK. 75 cts. per 
pair; SILK (with pair Sleeve Elastics to 
a match, clasps handsomely nickeled 
S and polished), $1.25 per set. 
Remit by P. O. order or registered 
letter. Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
~ @87 Devonshire Street, Boston; 


Sas om 
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For the Companion, 
ACROSS THE SEA. 


Across the sea the swift, sad message darts, 

And beats with sudden pang against our hearts; 
Under the elm trees in his homestead old 

The Laureate of our land lies dead and cold: 
Wept by the love of friends and crowned with fame, 
Revered by youth and age, his well-known name 
Caught in fast-circling whispers sad and low 

In streets where noisy crowds move to and fro— 
Can it be true that he is dead—is dead ? 

Life seemed to love that noble silvery head, 

And youth still lingered in the kindly eyes 

Now closed, alas, to all beneath the skies. 


No more across the fields by Charles's stream 

Those eyes shall see their well-loved landscape gleam ; 
No more his treasured books upon his shelves 

Suggest the visions rarer than themselves; 

No friends around his hospitable fire 

Hear the last touches of his graceful lyre. 

le bloom 
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His lilacs, watt in their sweet perfume; 
His roses anregarde d drop away; 
Unhbeard the orioles warble through the day; 


Unmarked the bees’ low hum from flower to flower, 
The dial’s shade, the sunshine and the shower. 
Yet from the garden of his thoughts and deeds 
Still will his poems fly like winged seeds; 
And far and wide, through city, plain and hill, 
Borne to a thousand fire-sides, bloom, and fill’ 
The people's hearts, and touch to issues fine 
Of aspiration human and divine. i 
Paris, March 2, 1882. CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 
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For the Companion, 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
By James T. Fields. 

Audubon has been described as a man of genius with 
the courage of a lion and the simplicity of a child. I 
never saw him but once, and he seemed to me likea 
hero who all his life had habitually looked on glorious 
sights. His eye was keen as a falcon’s, and although he 
was declining into the vale of years, he stood stately and 
strong in his pride of place. His long locks strayed 
wildly down over his shoulders, and the very spirit of 
independence shone out in every motion of the man. 

There was nothing commonplace about him, and he 
might have stood to a sculptor for one of Plutarch’s men, 
his dignity and composure were so marked and appro- 
priate. Looking at him, one could not help remember- 
ing also, what Cuvier had said of his ‘Birds of Ameri- 
ca,” and that Christopher North had written of his per- 
sonal appearance,—The man himeelf is just what you 
expect from his production; full of fine enthusiasm and 
intelligence, most interesting in his looks and manners, a 
perfect gentleman, and esteemed by all who know him, 
for the simplicity and frankness of his nature. He is 
the greatest artist in his own walk that ever lived.” 

The great naturalist was born in Louisiana, in the 
year 1780, and died at the ripe age of seventy-one, be- 
loved and mourned by the whole country, as one of the 
rarest of her children. 

Very early in his growing boyhood his father sent 
him to Paris, and there he learned drawing from the cel- 
ebrated David, and pursued other courses of study, but 
fitted for his career as a naturalist. When he was eigh- 
teen years old, he came home to America, and took pos- 
session of a farm near Philadelphia, a gift from his wise 
parent, who had long before discerned the bent of his 
son’s genius. 

Ten years after he took the farm, he became tired of 
a life without the opportunity of exercising his thirst 
for new acquisitions in ornithology, and, purchasing a 
boat on the Ohio River, he went with his wife and two 
children, down that noble stream, and anchored at a 
place called Henderson, in Kentucky. 

Here he lived several years, all the while bending his 
best energies where they rightly belonged, and making 
perfect drawings, from life, for his great work which 
he hoped some day to publish. 

One can imagine him at work, not only day after day, 
but night after night, getting together the necessary 
material for a production of so much importance as the 
one he had in hand. It was his joy and his only occu- 
pation during summer and winter, heat and cold, and 
amid every discouraging vicissitude for years. On he 
went, almost oblivious of all events disconuected with 
his favorite studies, and fresh acquisitions rewarded 
his industry. 

Two hundred original drawings, representing nearly 
one thousand rare birds, were already finished, when 
being called from Ohio to Pennsylvania on business, the 
artist-author placed his treasures carefully in a large 
wooden box, and gave them, with many careful injunc- 
tions, into the keeping of a relative who was to watch 
over them during his absence, and see that no injury 
came to the priceless labors of so many years of vigi- 
lance and toil. 

When Audubon returned, he inquired for the draw- 
ings, and the box was produced. It was opened with- 
out a miagiving, ‘‘when lo!’ says Audubon, with a 
sigh we can all feel, “it was discovered that a pair 
of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
and had reared a young family among the gnawed bits 
of paper, which but a few months before, represented 
nearly a thousand brilliant-hued inhabitants of the air! 
The burning heat which instantly rushed through my 
brain was too great to be endured, without affecting the 
whole of my nervous system.” 

Audubon did not sleep for several nights after discov- 
ering his loss, but he soon rallied, took up his gun, his 
note-book and his pencils, and went forth again into the 
woods, to replace his lost treasures. 

In three years he had filled his portfolio again with 
much better drawings than the old ones, and had the 
satisfaction of feeling that his momentary despair had 
been overcome by heroic determination, a determination 
to conquer disaster by successful application and untir- 
ing zeal. 

It is to the lasting credit of Edinburgh that Audubon 
found his first substantial encouragement in that city. 
When he packed up his drawings and started for Eu- 
rope, in 1827, he was down-hearted and almost worn out 
with disappointment. He could not find a publisher in 
America, but he found a wise and helpful one in Adam 
Black. Years of added toil were before him, but he 
never flinched from the task he had set himself to per. 
form. Work, continual, unremitted work, was his lot 
through life, and bravely he accepted his destiny. 

Oftentimes, when in Europe, he was obliged to keep 
the wolf from his door by painting pictures of birds and 
animals all day, and then go out into the street and sell 
them in shops for the most they would bring. Jews 
bought quite a number of these pictures, and probably 
re-sold them at a great profit. 

He made numerous voyages to and from Europe, un- 
dergoing perpetual dangers incident to the sea, but he 
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ing to be desired. Now we hear of him up among the 
rocky coasts of Labrador, hunting the sea-birds among 
drifting ice; now he is away beyond the coral reefs sur- 
rounding Florida, busily engaged in looking after fla- 
mingoes and herons; now he is in the swamps along the 
Mississippi, visiting the birds who make their homes in 
that region; and then again watching and waiting in the 
great pine forest of Pennsylvania for the feathery tribes 
whose habits he knew so well. 
All the while he was thus employed, subscribers to 
his great work were increasing; admirers springing up 
in all quarters in Europe. The powerful and the 
wealthy were proud to do homage to and assist in such 
a magnificent enterprise, and ‘Royal Societies,” ‘‘kings 
and potentates,’”’ honored themselves by enrolling their 
names on his st of subscribers. 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss O’Neill, Baron Humboldt, 
Sydney Smith, Miss Edgeworth, Mr. Roscoe, and other 
admirable people speak his praises, and attract general 
attention to him, while Professor Wilson makes him fa- 
mous in the pages of Blackwood, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence brings him great people who buy his pictures on 
the spot, to his infinite amazement and delight. Then 
the king is pleased to say his pictures are ‘‘fine,”’ and 
puts down his name for a copy of the great work. Af- 
ter that, people flock about him, looking, he says, “as 
if a mountain of gold had suddenly fallen into his am- 
ple purse!” 
Audubon’s “Quadrupeds of North America’? were 
published during the years 1846, 1851 and 1854. He 
did not live to see the work wholly out of the press, but 
his sons, Victor and John, superintended the appearance 
of the volumes with filial care. 
The great naturalist came back to his home on the 
Hudson for the last time early in the autumn of 1843. 
He was now an old man, and his days of travel were 
nearly over, but still he rose with the sun and went 
into the grounds near his residence, to hear the birds 
sing and watch them darting to and fro among the 
morning dew-drops. <A tranquil happiness now took 
possession of the man of action, but when he found that 
his long-used sight was leaving him, he began to droop. 
His loving wife read to him constantly, after that, and 
never left him for any length of time. 
On the morning of January 27, 1851, he passed peace- 
fully away, while holding the hands of his wife and chil- 
dren between his own, and on his dead countenance there 
rested that placid expression so common on the faces of 
those whose lives have been full of adventure and toil; 
an expression plainly intimating that,—‘‘Day is done 
and rest is dear.” 
——_~@>—_—__—— 
“TATTOOING DONE HERE.” 

It is a diseased fancy that induces sundry persons to 
be tattooed with strange devices. Nevertheless, one 
man in New York finds that enough men, women and 





handsomely in the trade of tattooing. 
the New York Tribune, who recently called on him, 
publishes the following narrative of the interview 


“T suppose sailors are your chief customers?”’ 

“Ohno. Mechanics, tradesmen and *longshoremen 
are the class of men I do most of my tattooing on. I 
have customers from all over the United States, all 
kinds of people, and have even had gentlemen come to 
my door in their private carriages. I am the only man 
in the city who has a permanent place of business.” 

‘What designs are the most popular?” 

“Well, that’s all according to taste or hobby. Amer- 
ican sailors like goddesses of liberty, sailors of other 
nations the coats- of. arms of their country. 

“An Indian waving a tomahawk is a great favorite 
with some tars. Then I’ve put many knives and cleav- 
ers on butchers’ arms, hammers and tongs on black- 
smiths’. Masonic emblems are always in demand. 

“Sometimes there are sailors who want the initials of 
their sweethearts’ names put on their arms. Sometimes 
men who have been jilted by their girls afterward have 
their names or initials covered with other pictures, 

“Some of the fellows who used ‘to run wid der ma- 
chine’ in old volunteer department days have had 
me put pictures of a fireman with a speaking trumpet 
atthe mouth on their hands or forearm. 

“Young men have the coats-of-arms of their country 
or State put on. A design of a willow-surrounded 
tomb with the words, “To the memory of my mother,’ 
is a great favorite with old men.” 

“Do many boys come to you to be tattooed?” 

“Sometimes fathers bring their boys and have their 
names or some mark put on them, so that they can be 
recognized when stolen or lost. 

“A sea-captain was lately drowned in the East River, 
and his body was only recognized by an India mark on 
hisarm. When I was with the Army of the Potomac 
I put the names of hundreds of soldiers on their arms 
or breasts, and many were recognized by these marks 
after being killed or wounded. 

“T learnt my business from an engraver with whom 
I served on board of the frigate United States during 
the Mexican War.” 

«What is the best time of the year for your work?” 

“The winter, as the work dries quicker.” 





SPOKE TOO SOON. 

It is never safe to trust the discretion of the average 
small boy. A London tradesman found this out the 
other day when it was too late. He tells the story him- 
self: 


“T keep a shop,” says he, “‘and sell fancy goods. A 
—-, came in to buy something. It was carly, and 
little boy and I were alone in the house at the time. 

e gentleman gave me a sovereign, and I had to go 
a stairs to my cash-box. 

‘Before doing so I went into the little room next to 
the shop, and said to the boy, ‘Watch the gentleman, 
that he don’t steal anything,’ and I put him on the 
counter. 

‘‘As soon as I returned, he sang out, at the top of his 
voice, ‘Pa, he didn’t steal anything; I watched him!’ 
You may imagine what a position I was in.’ 


———_+@>—_—_ 
TOLL THE BELL! 
In telling an incident associated with President Gar- 
field’s death, the Vermont Chronicle says: 


We have seen no more reverent and touching affec- 
tion shown for the memory of the nation’s dead than was 
exhibited at Newport when the news of the death 
reached that place. While the sexton was tolling the 
bell at the Congregational church, three young men, 
strangers, came to the door and asked if he was toll- 
~ for the President. 

eceiving an affirmative answer, they asked if they 
might have the privilege of striking the bell once in 
honor of the ident. He assented, and they each in 
turn reverently pulled a single stroke upon the bell and 
silently went out. 


+> 





Mn a; x asa morehent from Wilmington was com- 
ing up the harbor a young sea! about two feet long fol. 
lowed the boat and set up a piteous cry for help. The 
little fellow had got lost from its mother, and was lone- 
some and hungry. The boat was stopped and the 
urchin climbed in and nestled down under the legs of 
nk gentleman, who took him to Wilmington and fed 





‘was rewarded at last, by a recognition whieh left noth. 


boys are so possessed with the idea as to support him | 
A reporter of | 





‘WHITMAN'S FOUNTAIN PUMP 
A Lady or Child can use 
it. Send for large hand- 
some Illustrated Cata- 
logue. J. A. Warman 

Provipvencs. hi. I 


“DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER, 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 oe by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid, 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, L ieee Man, Juniper, Winter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 b = ton Street, Boston. 

Vv. SWETT e . D., Proprietor. 
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>, Your Own seers 


13 other sizes. For business, plene- 
ure, old or young. Everythin 

by printed instructions. 
siamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Oo. Meriden, Conn 
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“BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY First-CLAss, 
MAST, FOOS &CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Send for catalogue a and i prices, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
MADE EASY. 


For the old, the young; 


for ladies and gentle- 
men; for the Professor, 
the Student, the Artist, 
the Tourist, the Mechan: 
ic. No stains, no trouble, 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
No 591 Broadway, 
New York. 
Seem. $10 and up- 
wards. Price List and 

s Instruction Book free. 
Our " plates and apparatus are super lor to all all | others. 


PAPER BY MAIL. _ 


OWEN'S Extra Heavy, Tinted Note Paper, ae 

able sizes, with square envelopes, neatly boxed, will b 

sent as follow:.: 

1 QUIRE, box contains 24 sheets in 2 tints, and 24 En- 
velopes to match, post-paid, Oe 

a3 box 48 sheets, 4 tints, and 48 Envelopes, 75 cte. 








UIRE, box 72 sheets, 6 tints, and 72 Envelopes, $1.10 
UIRE. box % sheets, 8 tints, and 96 Env elopes, 1.40 
hese celebrated papers can be had in fifteen tints: 
Cream, Fawn, Drab (dark and Wgnb. Violet Chocolate, 
Azure, Blue (light and dark), Primrose White, Rose, 
Caledonia, Moss Green. 

H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHY | : 
AMATEURS. 


new and fascinating 
omen How YOU — 
take Photographs wit 


Walker’s Pocket Camera 


AND 
Complete Dry Plate Outfit. 
Not a toy, but a useful 
Figteeraphic instrument; 
ight, accurate and com- 
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4 











pact; would prove inval- 
Herth on your summer 
trips. Send 10 cts. for Cat- 


alogue and sample photo- 
graph taken by an ama- 
teur. er Price 
Lists free. iz K. 


WM. H. WALKER & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1802. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING C0. 
AMATEUR PHOTO. 
SUPPLIES. 


Catalogues Free. 








419 and 421 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


Read “HOW TO MAKE PICTURES” for sim- 
ple and complete instruction in amateur photography. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT. 


Price 50 conts per copy. 


ce A CAMERA 


CARRYING 


Eight 4 by 5 Plates 


FOR 


TEN DOLLARS. 


This is the Only 
$10 Camera 


In the market carry- 
ing more than two 
plates. All others re- 
quire an extra holder for each two plates, each of which 
adds considerably to weight and expense. 


KNOCKDOWN CAMERA 


Has four double inte holders, which adds nothing 
to bulk or = po 

Send for fu descriptive eon od of thisand other pho- 
tographic outfits for amateurs 


THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATE C0,, BOSTON, MASS. 
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what every man ought to have. 


Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Repie 
A fine 44 & 46 inch wheel at $45 & $50. 
Rubber ‘lire Steel Wheel Velocipedes. 
Rubber lire Steel Wheels for Baby 
Carriages. They are noiseless. 
Latest novelty. Send stamp forCat- 


y 
AY LY 
FA 
alogue. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 


iN NY; 
Zh 784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 


AV 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Ty 
Is what every boy wants, and 

















Send 3c, stamp for new, elegantly 
Riustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price I 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 





CARRIAGE 


eemeus Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 
somest and satest car- 
rlagestcp made. Forged from 
best iron aud formed with 
@ sunken pane, in which is se- 
cured a of. richl 

moulded Ru ‘hee r. Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
RusBerR STEP ManuracTuRine Co,, Boston, Mass. 


~WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


Feed cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ng Shoeworn, Thoroughly water-proof. 
ror Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact'r, Boston, Mass, 


ICYCL SH, 











STEPS 












pe with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
o $15 to $50; Lron Tire, $9 to $20, 
W according to size. The new “HECLA SPE- 
Fc IAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
ay Cheapest youths: machine made, — Price 
= List ofthe Hecla,st. Nicholas, Fair. 
ah and Oto Bir ycles, ‘Boye’ 
Velocipedes, Girt” Tricycle 


sent free upon ‘application, 
Agents for the “MA RD 

SPRL” and “SHADOW? it. 

cycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 

eae on the market. Send stamp for spe- 
rice list of Gentlemen's machines, 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS..108 Madison St, Chicago, lil 
Attention, Book Bu 
meee rs, Mechanics, Mili Owners, 


BUILDERS, utacturers, Miners, Merchants, 


Farmers, etc., will find = MOORE'S UNIVERSAL prensa e 
AND MECHANIC, a work ry 1016 pages 8, 600 

Cafsatation 461 Tables, and over 1,000,0v0 Induste’ Facts, 

lations, Processes, Secrets, Rules, ete, ,of rare utility 

n 200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail for $2.50, worth its 

weight tin goid t toany Mechanic, Farmer or Business Man, 

ure sale everywhere for all time. One 

Fn ‘reports $137.50 earned in 6 days. Another has paid 

foe two farms. For lil. Contents Pamphlet, Terms, and 

128 page Catalogue of nearly 3000 Standard Books, address 

NATI NATIONAL Bt K CO., #3 Bee kman street, Ne w York. 


We are fols 
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uyers! Big Pay to Agents I! 


‘Headquarters for all Games and Sports, 





General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 49), 14 pages, 800 illus- 
trations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium Goods, 
Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, Targets, 
Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixture s, Wigs. Be “ards, and 
all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance Shoes, 
Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Cribbage, &c.. and all the hest N velties, sent 
by mail for 10 cents. PECK & SNYDEI 

26,128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 
WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE 10-MORROW? 
b] 
POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
the weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
proacl.ing, and from what 
direction—invaluable to 
navigators. Farmers 
can plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves _ 50 t.mes its cost in 
asingle eeuron. Has an 
accurate thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is 
worth ‘the price val = 
combination. This 
EATHER IND. IcATOR. 
isendorsed by the most 
eminent Physic , Pro. 
fessors,and clentific men 
of the ad to bet 
BEST IN THE WORLD | 
The T Ak and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 
trimmin, 's,etc., ma ing it 
a beautiful as well as use- 
ful ornament. We will 
send you a sample one, 
delivered Jree, to your 
place in good order, on 
receipt of &1, or six for 
4. Agents are makin 
rom to $20 daily sell- 
ing them. A trial will con- 
vice you, Order at once, 
Itselis AT SIGHT $ 
Just the thing to sell to 
farmers, merchants, etc. 
Invalvable to everybody. 
. 8. Postage Stamps 
taken if in good order, = 
money preierred. Agen 
wanted everyw kere 
~ ress all orders to 

OSWEGO. THERMOMETER WworkKs, 

(Largest establishment of y i kind _ the world), 
ount 

Write your Post Office, ( Lown and State plainly, and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registerea ‘etter, at our risk. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMi TATIONS. 

None genuine without our Trade Mark, and Signa- 
ture of fo A. L, on back of Instrument, as below: 


AAP, C- ‘cn meet 


Every instrament warranted Perfect and Reliable, 

Bize of Testroment : La ts 5 944 inches, width 3 inches 
If you are not satisfies on receiving the instrument, 

return it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw onr advertisement. 
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New Book bound . 3 cjoth. | 
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nklin St. 
Supplied wholesale ‘by Rk. 
LMANN & > 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 





with milk, of which he is very fond, He is very 
tame and is the pet of the town: 





Retail by the leading 
%ephyr Wool Stores: i ee 








uty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
Ree Durability and Cheapness. Unequaled. 
ORSK BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Masa. 














SHERIDAN’S ADVENTURE. 

Tom Sheridan, son of the orator and dramatist, was 
a cool, droll fellow, whom everybody liked on account 
of his good manners and witty sayings. He was rarely 
caught at a disadvantage, and even the most untoward 
circumstances were made to smile upon him. One of 
his adventures ia thus told by Theodore Hook: 


He was staying at Lord Craven’s, at Hampstead, and 
one day went on a shooting excursion, with only his 
“dog and his gun.” The sport was bad, the birds few 
and shy, and he walked and walked in search of game, 
until, unconsciously, he entered the domain of some 
neighboring squire. 

A very short time after he perceived advancing 
towards him at the top of his speed, a gentleman, fol- 
lowed by his servant. 

“Hallo, you sir!” said the squire, when within half- 
earshot; “‘what are you doing here, sir, eh?” 

“I’m shooting, sir,”’ said ‘Tom. 

‘Do you know where you are, sir?” said the squire. 

“I’m here, sir,’’ said ‘Tom. 

“Here, sir!’ said the squire, growing angry; ‘‘and 
do you know where here is? ‘These, sir, are my man. 
ors; what d’ye think of that, sir, eh?” 

“Why, sir, as to your manners,” said Tom, “I can’t 
say they seem over-agreeable.” 

“T don’t want any jokes, sir,’’ said the squire; ‘I hate 
jokes. Who are you, sir? what are you?” 

“Why, sir,” said ‘Tom, “my name’s Sheridan—I am 
staying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out for some 
sport—I have not had any, and I am not aware that I 
am trespassing.” 

“Sheridan!’’ said the squire, cooling a little. 
from Lord Craven's, eh? 
that, sir—l’’ 

“No, sir,” said Tom, “but you need not have been 
ina passion.” 

“Not in a passion, Mr. Sheridan!” said the squire; 
“you don’t know, sir, what these preserves have cost 
me, and the pains and trouble I have been at with 
them. It’s all very well for you to talk, but if you 
were in my place, I should like to know what you would 
say on such an occasion.” 

“Why, sir,” said ‘l'om, “if I were in your place, un 
der the circumstances, I should say, ‘I am convinced, 
Mr. Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy me, and as 
you look a good deal tired, perhaps you’ll come up to 
my house and take some refreshment.’ ” 

The squire was hit by this nonchalance, and, it is 
needless to add, acted upon Sheridan’s suggestion. 

After having regaled himself at the squire’s house, 
and having said five hundred more good things than he 
swallowed, delighted his host, and having half-won the 
hearts of his wife and daughters, the sportsman pro- 
ceeded on his return homeward, 


“Oh, 
Well, sir, l could not know 
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AN INCOMPETENT DOCTOR. 

An incompetent doctor has an advantage over an in- 
competent lawyer—injured clients can express their in- 
dignation, but dead patients tell no tales. Not every in- 
competent physician has the candor of one Dr. I. Let- 
some, who wrote his own epitaph: 

“When people's ill, they comes to I; 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em. 
Sometimes they lives. sometimes they die; 
What's that to 1? 1. Letsome” (let’s ’em.) 
Of course, the doctor’s patients did not see this truth. 
telling epitaph until he was under the turf. A sea-cap- 
tain, who handles the pen as though “to the manner 
born,” tells in the Boston Journal a sad story of a 
ship-doctor’s incompetency : 


I was second mate of a large clipper ship bound from 
London to Calcutta. We had a large number of coolies 
in the ’tween decks as passengers. They had their own 
cooks, their own fire-places and arranged their own 
food to suit themselves. 

When we had “run our easting down,” and turned 
north for the Bay of Bengal, these passengers began to 
grow sick, and very sick. At first we did not mind it, 
as we had a doctor who we supposed knew what was 
the matter. 

At last matters grew worse, and the poor fellows be- 
gan to die. The doctor pronounced it ship-fever of an 
infectious type. This spread alarm all through the ship, 
and made matters still worse. 

But none of our regular ship’s company were troubled 
with it. The captain did not care to expose himself, 
the mate didn’t, the doctor didn’t, and so, as I had charge 
of the ’tween decks, the quarters of these men, it fell 
to me to be among them alone. 

It was always my billet, somehow or other, to be in 
such places; but then, 1 never cared so far as self wae 
concerned. Somehow or other these people got it into 
their heads that I could help them. They would fall 
on their knees, clasp my fect, kiss them, and call, “O 
Saib! Saib! Save me, for I die! Allah! Allah!” 

When we arrived at the Hoogly, they were dying at 
the rate of two a day. And when we reached Cal- 
cutta, we found it was not ship-fever at all. They 
cooked their rice in copper or brass kettles, and a cor- 
rosion amounting to verdigris got mixed with their 
food and poisoned them to death. 


AQ 
HER MUSIC-TEACHER,. 

An American lady, for some time a pupil of the great 
pianist Von Bulow, describes him in Scribner as being 
both funny and formidable. While in Florence, at the 
house of one of his intimate friends, she had learned 
from one of his scholars a peculiar and difficult manu- 
al, which he taught to but few, and she was daring 
enough to attempt to surprise him with it one day when 
he called. I sat down to the piano, says the lady, and 
ran over a few of the scales with his fingering, telling 
him jokingly that he must learn that style of thing be- 
fore he could ever expect to be a pianist. He laughed, 
and said,— 


“Ah! then you know that way of fingering? You 
have done it w il and deserve something,” and he laid 
a sou at my side on the piano. 

A few minutes afterward 1 played a waltz of Hen- 
selt’s. He was talking at the time with Madame L——. 
He ~~ ped as I went on, listening most attentively, and 
when I had finished he said,— 

“For that you deserve more,” and laid down five 
francs. Then he became serious and spoke of my small 
performance most amiably. 

I felt very much elated, for the slightest word of ap- 
oa an from him is treasured up with miserly care 

y those who are happy enough to obtain it. 

This was the first time I had ventured to play in his 

resence, and nervous enough I was about it. Lonel, 

never could play to him without a certain amount of 
—— even during the lessons which I began with him 
a short time afterwards; and all his pupils were affected 
in the same way. 

Buonarnici, a young Flerentine of mest premising 
talent, a professor of music, who was in the habit of 

laying constantly in public, told me he never took 
lessons of him without a horrible nervousness 
ing him which greatly interfered with his performance. 
1 tald Von Bulow one day, during one of my lessons; 
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that I always felt as if I was going to the dentist when- | 
ever I entered his rooms to go through my studies with 
him. 

Whereupon he was delighted, and seized the tongs, 
brandishing them over his head in the most ferocious 
way, and making as if he was about to pull all my teeth 
out on the spot. 

This was merely one of bis sudden flashes of fun, and 
in the twinkling of an eye it was all over, and he had 
settled down to serious work. 


— 


GUM [AND GUM-EATERS. 


Perhaps, among those who collect gum from the | 
spruce of the Maine woods, there may be one or two | 
who have been reminded by their occupation of Othel. | 
lo’s beautiful metaphor, when he speaks of his ‘“sub- 
du’d eyes” which | 





“Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their med’cinable gum.” 
A majority of these collectors, however, are thinking 
of what will be their share in the forty thousand dol. | 
Jars’ worth of chewing gum gathered in the State of 
Maine every year, of which the Providence Journal | 
writes as follows: 

The gum is found chiefly in the regions about Umba- 
go Lake and about the Rangeley Lakes. A number of 
men do nothing else in the winter season except collect 
gum. With snow-shoes, axe and a sheboygan, on which 
is packed the gum, they spend days and nights in the 
woods. 

The clear, pure lumps of gum are sold in their native 
State, the best bringing one dollar per found. Gum 
not immediately merchantable is refined by a peculiar 
process. 

Sieve-like boxes are covered with spruce boughs, on 
which is placed the gum. Steam is introduced under- 
neath. The gum is melted, is strained by the boughs 
and then passed into warm water, where it is kept from 
hardening until the packer takes it out, draws it into | 
sticks and wraps it in tissue paper, when it is ready for 
market. 

The gum meets with a ready sale. There is not avil- 
lage, town, or city in Maine where it is not in demand. 
One dealer last year sold fourteen hundred dollars’ 
worth. In the large mill cities gum has a free sale. In 
Biddeford, Lewiston, Lawrence and Lowell, the facto- | 
ry girls consume large quantities. 

It is said that in the lumber camps gum is used as a} 
means of extending hospitality. After meal-time the 
host fills his own black clay pipe and hands it to his 
guest. Later, clear lumps of spruce gum are placed 
before the visitor, and he is asked to take a chew. 

Spruce gum is adulterated, and those who adulterate 
take the trouble to fashion the pieces of gum to appear 
like those taken in a pure state from the trees. The in- 
gredient of adulteration is supposed to be the gum of 
the pine tree. 
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A CLOSE SHAVE. 

The loungers in a country store were stirred, one day, 
by the description of a fire which destroyed the barn 
and dwelling-house of a neighboring farmer. The farm- 
er had fired his gun at an owl sitting in the barn win- 
dow, and the ignited wadding, dropping into the hay, 
caused the conflagration. Many were the expressions 
of sympathy from all the loungers save one, a dried-up, 
matter-of-fact man, who always looked after details. 
“T say,” said he, as the story-teller finished, ‘“‘what be- 
came of that owl?” The Detroit Free-Press tells how 
a company of similar literalists were caught: 








“Yes, I have had some pretty close shaves in my life- 
time,” answered the captain, as he took a seat by the 
stove. 

“Go ahead,” called three or four at once. 

“Just seventeen years ago this fall, when I was sail 
ing the Martin from’’—— 

Here six of the men took out pencils and scraps of 
paper and began to jot down names and dates, and as 
the captain observed it, he continued,— 

“But I think the closest miss I ever had was about 
ten years ago, when I commanded the Daylight. One 
night, along towards the last of November, we were 
trying to make Buffalo. That was to be our last trip. 
Well, that was the darkest night I ever saw, and the 
wind blew. The schooner climbed mountain high, and 
then slid down as if she meant to strike bottom, and I 
thought every plunge would be her last.”’ 

“And she finally went down?” asked one. 

“Ob no—she rode as level as a duck.” 

“And didn’t she lose her masts?” 

“Not one. She went into Buffalo with everything 
as taut as you please,” 

“Then where was the miss?” asked a petulant voice. 

“Why, I came within four seconds of missing the 
midnight train for Detroit!’’ was the calm reply. 





Valuable Information. 

The material alone in a Carpenter Organ costs more 

than an Organ complete made by some much-advertised 
concerns, (Com, 





bya 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, 2c. Sold 
v by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. Try one 
5 Different Foreign Stamps 18c. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. B. CARRINGTON, 166 West 55th St., N.Y. City. 
125 Mixed Foreign Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four 3c, stamps. C. F.BUSWELL,Montpelier, Vt. 


IRDS, Nests & Eggs. Send 1c. for specimen copy of 
magazine ($1 per year.) Jos. M. WADE, Norwich,Ct. 


LOO Hizminated A dvertisin is, no 
alike, 40cts. E. L. AKEHURST, Utica, N. Y. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. 1000, well mixed, 38c.; 
200, 12c; 35 varieties, and price-list, 6c. 
A. E. ASHFIELD, 115 Broadway, New York. 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, wanutctesscst 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. a ial 


MALDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs wit music 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


post-paid, 50c. 


4 
500 Samples and Wholesale price-list for stamp. 
Address HuB CARD Co., 55 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. ee a S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. 4 o 5Oe Wash'n St. 
Particulars free °o (= Boston, Mass. 
Singer Co.’”s MACHINE NEEDLES 
sent by Mail for eleven 3-cent stamps. 
Address C. E. BOWLES, Janesville, Wis. 
bi 9) Send seven 3-cent stamps f 
PALETT ES, beautiful set of importe. ecards 
(cut out), gilt,6 designs. WHITING. 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
AGENTS make immense] SELLING OUR NEW 
PROFITS Household Articles. 
For terms,etc.address W.H.Sutherland&Co.Cincinnati,O 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 


Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E. 8. 
Frost &Co., 22 Tremont Row, Wooten. ‘Name thie paper 

















Cards, no two 














and Morphine Habft Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 tients cured 


in allparts. Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 
BLANK CHROMOCARDS id, 50e. 



































BEst RELIG- 

G . OnMrek fore 1ous WEEELY. 
SOS°7 Gyent 1883-Jry ctf soe, MOEA 
Rolle yom 00 Foyt ee Be 


end $1.50 for comate doz.unmounted cabinet size pho- 
h tographs forArt Albums, and catalog's of 3700subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 338 Wash. 8t., Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 8, 1882. 





SCRAP BOOK PICTURES,10c.; 100 Trans- 


100 3 Pictures, 10c.; 20Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 





OME MADE BEAUTIFUL.—A pair of hand- 
some Placques or Palettes sent on receipt of 
25cents. Send 3c. stamp for catalogue. HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATING CO., 315 8th Avenue, New York. 


BANDOLINE FOR THE HAIR. 


_Ladies, send 15 cts. to The Parisian Company, 
New Bedford, Mass.,and receive free, post-paid, a pack- 
age of elegantly-perfumed French Bandoline. Stamps 
aken, 


To CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS.— 
A book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, etc., for 2c, 4 Tidy Patterns, l0c. All for 30c. Send 
3c, Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a com- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
’ decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere, 
&¢X\ OLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY” has 

been used with signal success in consumption of 
the lungs, consumptive night-sweats, spitting of blood, 
shortness of breath, weak lungs, coughs, bronchitis, and 
kindred affections of throat and chest. Sold by druggists. 




















Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. Makes5 gallons of adelicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 ct: 





Broekivs 
and Cata 


CARDS 1 


Send two 3c. stamps to Charles Tolliner, Jr., 
» N.Y., fora new set Ge bes Chromo Cards, 
ogue of latest designs published. 














dress THE GOLDEN RULE, Roston, Mass. 





8. Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa, 





SUPERIORITY PROVED 3 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 


—LIGHT — RUNNING — 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 





Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Put up expressly for Card Collectors. 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. 


K, 
Contaius 50 
All the new 


designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 


ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by 
25cents. Address AETNA CARD CoO.,, ll 


mail, post-paid, 
Fulton St., N.Y. 
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THE 


TANDARD 


SILK 
THE WORLD. 





CAUTION! 


Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub- 
lic with their imitations, usually copy 


{. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 
i. The BLUE Wrapper. 


ill, The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 


GENUINE GINGER. 
The additional Trade-Mark In Red. 


, White and 


Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 


just such FRAUDS. 


Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced?) 


of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 











For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 


in all parts of the worid. 








ASTORIA 





Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 


Children’s Com 
“*Pleasant, Harmless, a: 
Wonderful 





plaints. 


y Efficacious.”* 


ATEETH PRESERVER 


And BREATH PURIFIER, 


W 1 An Article that is at once 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every —- 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. 
breath, an 

samic SOZODONT 


Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


PENSION For SOLDIERS, 


widows, fathers, mothers or 
children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
\ for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose veins 
or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY 
TENTS procured for inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants procured, bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs apply for your rights at once. Send 
stamps for Pension and Bounty Laws, Blanks and 
Instructions. Fees fixed by law. We can refer to 
thousands of Pensioners and Clients. Address 
| ag Getston & ©o., U. S.. Claim Atty’s. 
k Box 725, Washington, D. C. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 50. Send for 
pamplilets. Address ' 

H. F. THAYER & CO. 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


———HHALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


’ A Cure for Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
a as chitis and Consumption. 
Wonderfully remedial where the organs 
of respiration are affected. /t has an ezx- 
tensive reputation as being the BEST 
: COUGH REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Children derive great benefit 











KEQUI0| 


Cone mark Ne 


NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 
) BY 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 
c 


30STON.MASS 

















from its soothing properties when suffering witb 


Croup and Whooping Cough. Price, #cts. and $1 
per bottle—largest. cheapest. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 














TRADE 


KIDNEY-WORT 


MARK 











HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease aud restore healthy action. 


i For complaints peculiar to 
Ladies. your sex, Buch as’ pain and 
weaknesses, Kidnéy-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
will act nape oe | and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Augusta Healy’s Veg- 
etable Tonic Pills, or 
the same remedy in 
liquid form. Augusta 
Healy’s Vegetable 
Tonic Cordial during 
sixteen years has won 
the indorsementot 











Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 





TRADE 
MARK 























Chronic Weaknesses 
common to all. Send 
for interesting pamph- 
let. Buy of your 4 
gist, or we will send it 
on receipt of price: $1 
er box or bottle; six, 

. Letters answer 

lady proprietor. 





by Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
Temple PI., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 





A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 


 2..L0E- 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


ta It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t® Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2% 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t@” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, 1 pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 

nclose stamp. Address asabove. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


&@” Sold by all Druggists. 22 
Pearl’s White Glycerine 


penetrates the skin without in- 
jury. icates 


Y 








Soa 
cakes by mail 60c. Pearl’s White 
GlycerineCo., Jersey City,N.J. 
Sold by all druggistei 








